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’ 
E EVENING CLASSES at KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON, for the ensuing Wiuter, will begin 

on MONDAY, Oct.26, The Prospectus, containing full parti- 

culars of the Subjects for Studying, and the books to be used, may 
be ob ined by application to J. W. Cunnineuam, Esq. +» Secre- 


» Ki College, London. 
“Ra's toon R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


PW QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, IRELAND. 
—The PROFESSORSHIP of NATUR: AL HISTORY, in 
the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, being VACANT, Candidates 
for that Office are requested to forward their Testimonials to the 
vader Secretary, Dublin ong on or before the Ist day of NO- 
VEMB. next, in order that the same may be submitted to his 
Higcelieney the Lord Lieutenant. 
he Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship 
will pare to enter upon his duties immediately after his appoint- 


™ Dublin Castle, October 9, 1857. 
REAT FRUIT EXHIBITION at WILLIS’S 
ees October 24.—HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LO 
Tiebewe ¢ can now be inet 4 21, Repent es -street, price 2s. 6d. each, 
and also of Charlw Co. vistock-row, Covent-garden ; 
Noble & Co. 152, Foeen: Henderson & Co. bine Apple- place ; 
E. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood ; 
Hurst & M‘Mullen. 6, Leadevhall-street: Lawson & Son, 27, 
Great George-street, W: estminster : . &C. Lee, oo EE ee 
Oshors. & Son, Fulham; Veitch & Son, King’s-road ; Weeks 
Co, King’s-road ; W. rench & gi London Bridge. —Price, on the 
aa of Exhibition, 3s. 6d. each. 


A RCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
President—C. R. COCKERELL, Esq. R.A. 
Trustees—P. HARDWICK, Esq. R.A.;  W. -'; Esq. M.P. ; 
SYDNEY SMIRKBE, Esq. A.} 
Treasurer—THOMAS H. W ATT, i. 

The Committee, encouraged by the rapid influx of Subscribers, 
have now made arrangements with many of the most eminent 
Photographic Artists at home and abroad, which will enable Sub- 
scribers shortiy to make their choice for this year’s roe er 
from a large collection of subjects in the United Kingdom and in 
na tt Countries of Europe, and they me beyond these limits.— 

ribers’ names and subscriptions of 1. 1s. each and upwards 
yeceived by the Honorary Secretary. Post-office orders payable at 


Old Cavendish-street, 
R HESKETH, Hon. Sec. 











95, Wimpole-street, W. 


E ART. LIBRARY of BOOKS, DRAW- 
INGS 8,4. on ORNAMENTAL ART at SOUTH 





KENSINGTON i is Now PEN from 10 a.m. on Mondays, Tues- 
ays, and Wednesdays, tin ae ~ = ; on Thursdays and Fridays till 
7 P.M. nero on Saturdays ti 


All bt itu oe have free ~ WE and tickets, at 6d. weekly, 
and 10s. yearly, may be obtained at the Library. 
ng of Prints, &c. under proper regulations, are 


By order of the C ittee of Council on Education. 
D=, KINKEL’S LECTURES at Camberwell 


eu ia German, ‘ On the Literature of Germany,’ will 
COMMENCE gy TUESDAY EVENING, October 20, at Fight 
eroledk, —Ticket@ 3/. 1s. for Eight Evenings, to be applied for to 
to Mr. Hennixer, Camberwell Hall, Grove-lane. 


Mic ROSCOPE. — Elementary Course of 
eee Shonen AL LECTURES on the USE of the 
CROSCOPE, on W oa, AY 
LIONEL BEALE, M.B. F.R.S 
Profess of Physiology in Kingt College, &e. 

Gentlemen demrous of atteuding are requested to forwafd their 
— and addres s rng Dr. Beale's Laboratory, 27, Carey-street, 
V.C., before Octol 
bel ll, 108. 6d. 











A * gyilabus us ie forwarded on application. 
KITZ VON BOSE, Assistant. 


MR. KIDD’S !ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LECTURES. 
M..* wit LIAM KIDD’S LECTURES 


comprise Choice Subjects on Natural History. 
Natural ‘nslench, prarel Philosophy, Natural Magic, Social 
Ethies, Health, ‘Vealth, and Wisdom, Things in General, and 
Things in Particular,—all very good-naturedly resolving them- 
oclves § into the True Philosophy of Every-day Life.—Terms sent 
(with the Circular) post free.—New-road, Hammersmith, (ct. 17. 


i" R. WILLIAM KIDD directs the spEcIAL 

ATTENTION of PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 
and PHILANTHROPISTS penerally to the GENIAL SuBsEcTS 
and Criginal Treatment of his POPULAR LECTURES, which 
combine a large and very Lan inp. ant of sound, wh lesome, 
practical Knowledge with Amus« ment and Instruction: this in 
the most pleasing ANECDOTAL and familiar form.—A Pro- 
gramme and Terms, sent pi st free.—New-road, Hammersmith, 











T. LEONARD-STREET LITERARY 


INSTITU ON, St. Leonard-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
“DAY —.. G LECTURES. 
1857. Firtn Course. 
Oct. 26.—Domes eg Ww ater Plants and Animals.—Dr. 
an T, FR. 
Nov. &—Joseph ohn Gurney.—Rev. John ‘ae M.A. 
» 9—Calcut Dr. W. Knighton, F 


» 16.—Londor ‘nd the Londoners in Olden Times.—Rey. J. 8. 
Poetry ¢ — wale Masson, Esq. M.A. 

» 30.—Memp > .s.—Rev, Dr. Hal 

Lec. 7.—The Races that have ey Herne oe pe Smith. 

» 14.—Wyclif » and his Times.— Rev. J. C. Harr: 

a ae oe ward and the C: Rae 5 World er, J. Baldwin 
ro 

* ein a) | Characteristics of Beethoven.—Charles Kenpy, 
8q 

1 

Jan. 4,.—The Country and Ponuioet Madagescar.— Rey. Wm. Ellis, 

» lL— George Stephenson.— Lynch. 


The Lecturce will commence at half-past Eight precisely.— 


Tickets of Ac ission, price Sixpence each Lecture, or Half-a- 
Crown the Co (transferable), to be had of Messrs. Wright, 
2. Warwiek-st <i; Mr. Dell, 4, Tachbrook- aes, Mr. R. 

rand (Hon. 70, Cambridge-street ; Mr. C. E. "Mudie, New 
Oxford-street at the Library of the Institution. 





XHIBITION of DESIGNS for SUBWAYS. 
—The METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS hi 
give notice that the COMPETITION DESIGNS for SUBW! ay: 8 
under Streets in ae Metropolis will, by the kind permission of the 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, be exhibited at their house in John-street, 
Adel phi, from ine 2ist instant ey the ear of November next, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 P Admission Gratis. 
E. H. W OOLRY CH, Clerk of the Board. 
1, Greek-stre,t, Soho, Octuber 14. 


NSTEUCTION IN ART as afforded at the 
RMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Soutn Keysineton. 
INSPECTOR GENERAL for ART, Ricuarp Reperave, R.A. 








The courses of instruction pursued in the School have for phele 
object the systematic training of Teachers, male and female, in 
e practice of Art and in the knowledge of its scientific prin- 
clita. with the view of qualifying them to impart to othersa 
careful Art-education, and to develope its application to the com- 
mon uses of life, and its relation to the requirements of Trade 
and Manufactures. Special courses are arranged in order to 
ualify Schoolmasters of Parochial and other Schools to teach 
lemeutary Drawing as a part of general education, concurrently 
with writing. 

The Instruction comprehends the following subjects :—Free- 
hand, Architectural and Mechanical Drawing; Practical Geo- 
metry and Perspective: Painting in Oil, Tempera, and Water 
Colours; M« Cee ae Moulding, and Casting. The classes for 
Drawing, nny € nd Modelling, include ‘Architectural and 
other Ornament, Flowers, Objects of Still-life, &c., the Figure 
from the Antique and the Life, and the study of ‘Anatomy Aas ap- 

licable to Art; Painting on China and Glass, and Enamel 

Painting; Draw ving and Engraving on Wood.—The last class is 
for Female Students only. 

The Annual Sessions, each lasting five months, commence on 
the Ist of March and the Ist of October, and end on the last day 
of February and of July respectively. The months of August 
and September, one week at Christmas, and one week at Whitsun- 
tide are vacations. The classes meet every day, except Saturday. 
Hours of Study—Morning, 10 to 3; Evening, 7 to9 

In connexion with the Traiving School, and open to the 
public, separate classes are established for Male and Female 

tudents ; the studies comprising Drawing, Painting and Model- 
ling, as applied to Ornament, the Figure, and Still-life. Fees for 
classes studying the whole day 4l. per Session ; for classes study- 
ing only in the morning, afternoon, or the evening, 21. per Session. 
An evening fom for Females, meeting on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays, from 7 to 9 o’clock,— Fee 108. per Session 

he class for Practical Geometry and crepective,, or that for 
sere and Casting, may be attended separately on payment of 
a fee of 11. per Session. 

Students have full access to the collections of the Museum and 
Library, either for consultation or copying, as well as to all the 
Public Lectures of the Department. The public also are admitted 
to the same privileges on payment of small admission fees; for 
which see the Prospectuses of the Museum and Library. 

A Register of the Students’ attendance is kept, and may be con- 
sulted by Parents and Guardians. 

HEAD MASTER—Ricnarp Burcnett, Esq. 
Free-hand Drawing of Ornament, &c., and Deputy Head Master— 
Mr. R. W. Herman. 
Geometry, Fomeeetive and aaniscane, and Assistant Master for 
District Schools— Mr. T. F. ier. 
Assistant Master for Parochial Schools—Mr. C, Swinstead, 
Mechanical Drawing— Mr. W. Binns. 

Architectural Drawing— Mr. H. Hagre 

Painting.—The maure and Antony 3, R. Burchett, Mr. W. 
Denby, and Mr. R. Collins: 

Modelling Mr. H. Haneoc! 

Moulding and Casting— Mr. D. Brucciani. 

Ornamental Desicn— Mr. R. Burchett, and Mr. C. P. Slocombe. 

Teachers of the Female Classes—Miss Collins, and Miss Channon. 

Drains = Engraving on Wood— Mr. John Thompson, and Miss 


Matron of the Female Classes— Mrs. Garrett. 

A School for Female Students not in training is at 37, Gower- 
s‘reet, eam square,— Head Master, R. Burchett, Esq. Fees per 
Sessiot Fre igh Class, 21, and 4. ; Elementary Class, 10. ; 
Boner Cla 

Classes for | Schoolmistresses, and Pupil- ecg: 
on Tuesday and Thursday Evenings, and on eatarears arose 3 to 
3 ’clock. | Fee for each class, 58. for the Session. Similar Classes 
be ga at the Spitaltields, St. Martin's, and Lambeth District 


District Schools of Art, in connexion with the Training School, 
are now established at the following places: —Entrance Fee, 2s 
Fees, 28. and 3s. per month. Thrse Schools are open every night, 
except Saturday, from 6°30 to 9 in the evening 
. Spitalfields —C rispin-street. 
ag hood illiam-street, Ww ilmington-square. 

St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell-stree 
Rotherhithe— Grammar School, Deptford. road. 

St. Martin’s-in-the Fields—Castle-street, Long-acre. 
. Lambeth—St. Mary's, Prince’s road. 
. Hampstead— Dispensary Building. 

At the Spitalfields, Finsbury, and Charterhouse Schools there 
are Female Classis. peacoat sus for Ac dmission, Prospectuses, or 
any other information, to be made at the Schools in each district, 
and at the Head Master's — South Kensington, 


LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


LECTURER ON ORNAMENT—Octavivs Hopson, Esq. 
The Course of Lectures on Ornament may be attended separately 
on payment of a fee of 11. for the Session. - 


LECTURER ON ANATOMY—Joun Marsnatu, Fsq. F.R.C.S. 
A Course of Twelve Lectures on Anatomy as applicable to the 
Arts is given in each Session. The Spring Course may be attend- 
ed a Ladies Fee for the Course, 6s, Fora single Lecture, 18. 
er Lectures are delivered from time to time which are duly 
announced. 
There are Annual ixamiosione for Medals and other Prizes in 
all the Schools. 
By order of the Committce of Council on Education, 
ENRY COLE, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools to her Register of English and 
Foreign GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 


neveuers 





TORS, and PROFESSORS. School Property transferred, and 
Pupils introduced in England, France, and Germany. o charge 
ncipals. 





MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Double First 

Classman at yo and formerly Fellow snd EXAMINER 

AT THE INDIA HOUSE, receives at the Rectory, 7 miles from 

London, a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for College, the 

army Ind dia, &c. Terms moderate, and high ee —Address 
Rev br. r, GILES, Perivale Rectory, near Harrow 





R. B. H. SMART acquaints his Friends that 

he still continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL and other 

PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Farttilies and 

Schools for English generally, and to engege for Public Readings 
and and Lectures.—37, Wyndham-street, Bryanstone-square, W. W. 


DUCATION at Blois.—An English Lady 
pestting at Blois, is desirous of meeting with ONE or TW 3 
YOUNG LADIES to bring up with her two daughters. Terms, 
fneludtue French, German, and Music, 1202. per annum. Distance 
from Paris four hours. There is a French Protestant Church at 
Blois.— Letters addressed prepaid to M. P., 
Blois, France. 


NOLL COLLEGE will open on the 26th of 
OBER instant. 

In this University scr Professorial and Tutorial systems are 
duly maintained : the application of the Sciences to the pursuits 
of life is practically taught by real operations; and the Religious. 
Moral and Social habits of the Students are carefully regarded 
without exclusiveness. The Professors are of the highest stand- 
ivg. The situation possesses adv: iso pep for se practical study of 
Science unequalled in the United m. Programmes are 
forwarded on applying to the Resident a 1 of the College, 
Vale of Neath, Glamorganshire. 


WELL COLLEGE, NEAR EPSOM, 


SUI 
sii eT mid KNIGHTON, F oy re late Lecturer ey Education 
he Training College, Whitelands, Chelse: 
Viow Prince” The Rev. W. CURTIS, M.A. Cantab. 
Assisted by eminent Professors and Masters. 

In Ewell Coleze the. ete in tion are 
zealously carried out. Trainin; not teac hing, is oe In 
every case the vey future i the rule of study. Some of the 
pupils are p 1 life, some for the Civil Service 
examinations, | some y+ the naval and military colleges, some for 

the Universities. French and German by a resident Professor. 
Drilling as in the German Universities and Gymnasin. 

Txexms—School Department, 40 to 60 guineas ; College Depart- 
ment, 70 to 100 guineas. No extras. 

bone village of Ewell is noted for its salubrity, and the neigh- 

Ww: m that account, chosen by Henry the Eighth as 
tee "site of hig castentad Nonsuch Palace the ruins of which are 
in the vicinity of the College. 


R. FISCHEL’S GERMAN CLASSES will 
RE-ASSEMBLE the last week in October at his House, 
8, GARWAY-ROAD, Westbourne-grove, W. 


R. KINKEL’S CLASSES for LADIES in 
a HISTORY, and GEOGRAPH d Madame 
HS a INGING CLASSES and Nusi viRBSONS will 
CE at by) meg BER, at house, 


RE-COMMEN heir 

urne- one of them beingan 
advanced class for the Histo of German Literature, with com- 
position and conversation. Two German Evening Classes, for 
Gentlemen. The Lectures on the History of Ancient Art to come 
mence in January. Particulars in the prospectus, to be applied 
for to Dr. KinkEL, 6, Eastbourne-terrace, Paddington. 


ERMAN, French, ag el erg pres wo 





Poste Restante, 





























A thor of ‘ First German Reading- Book,’ (dedicated, 
special yrmission, to Her Grace the Duchess “of the riost, 
&., M. Philolog. ‘Soc. Prof. Elocution—TWO LANGUAGES 


TAUG:(T in the same lesson, or alternately, on pie same Terms 
as One. at the pupils’ or at his house. Each languoge spoken in 
his PR: VATE “net and select, separate CLASSES for Ledies 
and Ger tlemen. P for mere antile end or- 
dinary ursuits of. life, the Universities. Army, and Civil Service 
Exami “ions—9, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


Ht TEACHERS’ ADVERTISING INSTI- 
+ ad UN is at the London Educational R- ‘pository, 471, New 
Oxfor« *. where heads of Schools and of Families can engage 
Teach very Kied 5 3; and Masters, Governesses, &c. have the 
Week! tists of Situatiogs open to treaty. 


DITORIAL. a Gentleman of several years’ 

perience desires an Appointment AS EDITOR OR AS- 

SISTANT EDITOR. "Politics Tiberal. —Address Y.Z., Mr. Cripps, 
Chemist, opposite the Windsor Castle, Sernmerensth, Ww. 


NDEXES. —The Advertiser, experienced in the 
mration of Indexes, OFFERS HIS SERVICES TO 
AUTHORS, &c. Also, as being a practical Printer, to assist in 
the Preparation of Works for the Press, &c.—Address J. H., 
Christian Young Men's Association, Aldersgute-st-eet. 














BSSRS. THOMAS AGNEW & ‘SONS, 
rintsellers and Fancy Stationers, MANCHESTER, are 
in W ANT 9 of fan ASSISTANT. f —Application by letier. 


OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 

in LONDON and BRIGHTON, superintended by Dr, 

ROTH.—For particulars and Pros ctuses apply to 16 rg Old 
Cavendish-street, London, or 11, Mar! borough- -place, Brighton. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR ENGRAVING. 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES, 
Corporate, Official and Private Seals 
Platesin Medieval and Modern Styles. Arm 
~ 6d.; in colour, 58. iferaisic on vellum, 2}8>; 
Monograms — eraldic designs exec x 
iM Morne, dic prties and ngraverit, ty 
W.C. Price List by post. 


AUTHORS.—Rosert Hak 
LISHER and ayia 26, Dukeptueg 
dertake ‘and Ppb 

















enabled to place all Works intrusted to 
likely to insure success.—Hardwicke’s ‘ Inst 
sent by post on receipt of a stamp. 


IN 
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HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, West | 
Strand.—Phe Governors earnestly solicit the AID of the 
Affluent for this Hospital, which is almost entirely dependent 
upon Voluntary Donations and tle Tegacies of Deceased Bene- 
factors. The Hospital daily relieves an unlimited number of sick 
and disabled poor, and annually nearly 3,000 cases of accident. 
Those who have experienced the sufferings of sickness, even when 
surrounded by every domestic comfort can feel how great mus t be 
those sufferings in the dwellings of poverty, where no such com- 
forts exist; and how unspeakable are the blessings which the | 
benevolent, by moone of this Hospital, ean confer upon their less 
rtunate fellow-beings. 
i atietians are thankfully received by the Secretary, at the 
Hospital ; and by Messrs. Drummond, % pepen ross; Messrs. 
Coutts, 59, Strand; Messrs. Hoare, 37, street; and through 
all the principal Bankers. JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


ASTICS.—The best pre- 





EALTH—GYMN 





paration for G entlemen intending to proceed to India roa | 


the Seats of War is oe “STRENGTHEN ING OF THE CON 

STITUTION.”— Capt. CHIOSSO, Professor of Gymnastics Uni- 

versity College School; and ANTONIO SHTOSSO (Son), London 

Gymnasium and Sch: sol of Arms, 21, road, corner of Gower- 

street, University; and at 123, Oxford- aarett, near Regent-circus, 
Schools attended. 


VALUABLE PICTURES.—To Noblemen or 

Gentlemen eon of having their PICTURES CARE- 
FULLY RE-TORED, or COPIES MADPF, either at home or 
abroad.—An Artist by Profession, and of long standing, may be 
met with who can offer references to Gentlemen whose confidence 
he has shared for twenty years, as well as works in his own 
possession, or who would be happy to have the charge ofa private 
gallery of pictures—Address, prepaid, to A. W., General Post 
Office, Woolwich, Kent. 


A N ARTIST having several leisure hours daring 

the week, withes forive ePRIV ATE LESSONS in SKETCH- 
ING in PENCIL or WATER COLOURS on moderate Se hl 
Address R. R., care of Mr. Rowney, Artists’ Colourman, Rath- 
bone-place, Oxford-street, W. 


UTOGRAPHS.—A Gentleman, having a 

number of RARE DUPLICATES TO DISPOSE OF, will 
send a List of them to Collectors, on forwarding their address, 
double stamped, to A. G., Essex Gazette Office, Colchester. 


[THE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fr esh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS; Sea Water, Tanks, Glasses, 
and every other requisite, ON SALE. An illustrated, priced 
and descriptive List post free on receipt of six stamps. The’ oye 8, 
by Sanders & Woolcott, at their prices.—W. ALFORD LLOYD 
19 and 20, Portland- road, Regent’s Park, London, W. 














ANK of DEPOSIT.— This Company was 


established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public 


an easy and unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a | 


high and uniform rate of Interest. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and 

increased from time to time, at the convenience of Depositors. 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST, 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and, for the con- 
venience of parties residing at a distance, may be received at the 
Branch Offices, or remitted through Country Bankers. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

3, Pall Mall East, London. : 

Forms for opening accounts, and further particulars forwarded, 
post free, on application. 


ROMPTON REPOSITORY of ART.—NO 
CHARGE for MOUNTING DRAWINGS, and the Framing 
neatly and ag executed. Winsor & Newton's, and Roberson’s 





' Oliphant’s Shores of the B} 


peer and other Drawing Rh oss rel 3 the same terms | 


at the manufacturers’, with full allowance to the profession. 
rT ORDISH, Brompton- row, next Brompton-square, 8S. W. 


M. W. TURNER, R.A.—GEORGE LOVE 
e of 81, Bunhill-row, London, has on Sale a fine COLLE C. 
TION of ENGRAVINGS from the P ictures of this great Artist, 
ineluding complete Sets of the Richmondshire, 20 Plates, Prints, 
31. 108, (pub. at 51. 58.); ditto, India proofs, 71. stub. at 102. 108.)— 
Views in Sussex, five exquisite P — Proofs, 12, (pub. at 22. 108.) 
India Proofs, published at 5l., 11. 108.— Artis 3 Prootsof the Tivoli, 
aud England and Wales— Fine fenen sof the Mercury and 
Argus, Temple of Jupiter, Ancient and faa Italy, &c. &, 


G. Love’s Catalogue of Old Engravings, Etch- 
ings, and Water-colour Drawings, PART IIL, just published, 
sent for two postage stamps, containing fine Specimens by and 
after Goudt, Hollar, Hobbima, Rubens, Ruysdael, Snyderhoef, 
v isscher, W: aterloo, WwW ‘ille, Turner, &e. gn 

ATIONAL GALLERY of PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—New number just out, price 4., 
uniform with the other Portraits of this Series—the 


MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

Already published, Lords PALMERSTON, BROUGHAM 
LYNDHURST, STANHOPE, the BISHOP of OXFORD, and 
DOUGLAS JERROL Ebotographs: by Mr. WatTkKINs, 
Regent-street. The Memoir by Herzpert Fr 
8, York-place, City-road, and at King W iiliam- street, Strand, &c. 


ENERAL HAVELOCK, K.C.B— 
Messrs. E. GAMBART & CO. 25, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, and Messrs. D. & P. COLNAGHI & CO. 14, Pall Mall East, 
eg to announce that they are preparing for publication a POR- 
TRAIT of GENERAL HAVELOCK, lithographed by Baugniet 
from the A = mmmeieg pe he the possession of his Tamily 























Will be. ready for aaron to Subscribers on the Doth ‘inst, 


AUGNIET’S GALLERY of CONTEM- 
PO RAS CELEBRITIES. 

Messrs. E. GAMB: ART & CO. 25, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
and Messrs. D. & P. COLN AGHI & CO. 14, Pall Mall East, beg to 
announce that they have made arrangements with Mr. Baugniet 
for the production a publication of a SERIES of PORTR- ae 
of Eminent Men, Civil and Military, of the present day. 
work will be issued in Parts of Six Plates, Part I., which will be 
ready on the 20th inst. will comprise 

General Havelock, K.C = 

General Williams, K.C.B. Colonel Teesdale. CB. 

D. Maclise, R.A. A. Elmore, R.A. 


Prices to Subscribers, per part: :— Proofs, a pe. 6d. ; 
Il. 18. ; Separate Plates, proofs, 7s. 6d. ; Prints, 

Just published, Second Edition, enlarged, 19. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
‘PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY on GLASS 


PAPER: a Manual containing Simple Directions for th 
Production of Portrsite sn and a dere ty byt the Agency of Light. —e 

Biand & Long, he ae -ochectiea reas to the Queen 
153, Fleet-street, London sliaaiias 





Colonel Lake 


Prints, 





| Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, by Mrs. soe 128.— Macaulay’s 





Just published, 2nd edition, price 1s., per post, 1s. 1d. | 
HE ote” COLLODION PROCESS. | 
y CHARLES A. | 


LO 
Bland & Long, Pin stographic ottnatins Makers to the Queen, | 
53, Pleet-street, London. 








Free by post, and on application, 
HOTOGRAPHY.—Wholesale and Retail | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES of CAMERAS, LENSES, | 
DARK TENTS, PURE CHEMICALS, &c., manufactured by 
Briann & Lonc, Opticians and Photographic Tustrument Makers 
to the Queen, 153, Fleet-street, London. 





Just published, Third Edition, post free, 6d. 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to 
Use them, sae oy 3: to those who Vaiss their Sight. | 
y CHAKLES A. LON | 
Blan nd & Long, Opticians to the Queen, li 


= — 


3, leet. street, London. | 
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ARSH ALL’S LIBRA RY, Edgware- 


road, near the Marble Arch. First-Class Family and 
Country Subse riptions, Three, Four, and Five Guineas, per 
Annum, ‘Single Subscriptions, One and Two Guineas.—C ‘ountry | 
Libraries, Book Societies, &c., arranged with all the New Publi- 


cations in English, French, and German. 

M Tv ‘DIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY 509, 510, 
and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20 and 21, ” Museum street, 

London. 

From ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY to TWO THOUSAND 
COPIES of each of the follow ing Works are now in circulation at 
this Library :— 

Barth’s Travels in Central Africa—Chow Chow, by Lady Falkland— 
Life of George Stephenson— Kane's Arctic E xplo ionus— Memoirs 
af harlotte Bronté—T wo Years Ago, by Charles Kingsle y—Quits! 
=} the Author of ‘ The Initials’—Stanley’s Palestine—Macaulay’s 
istory of England—Dynevor Terrace, by Miss Yonge— Monarchs 
Retired from Business— Memoirs of Frederick Perthes—Tom 
Brown’s School Days—Autobiography of Lutfullah—It is Never 
too Late to Mend—Burton’s Eastern Africa, El Medinah, and 
Meccah — Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing — Modern Painters, 
Vols. III, and IV.— Nothing pnd by the Author of *‘ John 
Halifax ’"—The Two Aristocracies, by Mrs. Gore— Ivors, by Miss 
Sewell—Helen and Olga—Huce’s C hristianity in China—Guthrie’s 
Sermons on the City—Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler— 
Head’s Descriptive Essays—Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks— 
Memoirs of Syduey Smith — Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea — 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam—Helps’s SpanishConquest 
in America—Froude’s History of England—Lewes’s Life of Goethe 
—Masson’s Essays—Life of Elizabeth de V: vg TPES sping ’s Trav Is 
in Persia—The Oxonian in Norway—Guizot’s Life of Peel—Bacon’s 
Essays, edited by Whately — Hamilton’s Wanderings in Sinai— 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity — Armstrong’s Arctic 
Voyage—The Ppslishwo man in Persia—Prescott’s Life of Philip 
the Second—Johnstou’s Chemistry of Common Life — Ancient 
India, by Mrs. Speir—Aurora Leigh—Bothwell, by Aytoun—Jessie 
Cameron, by Lady Rachel Butler—The Days of My Life, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—Glencore, by Charles Lever—Little Dorrit—Barchester 
owers—To Be, or Not to Be, by Hans C. Andersen— Lord ees 
burn’s Memorials of his Own Time—Sandwith’ s Siege of Ka 
k Sea—Kobinson’s Later Biblical 
Researches—Anne Sherwood—A Womaun’s Story, by Mrs, S. C 
Hall—Life and its Realities, by Lady Chatterton—N ‘orfolk’ 's Lives 
of the Howards—The Profes sor, by Currer Bell--The Athelings— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies—Guy Livingstone ; or, Thorough— 
Schoelcher’s Life of Handel—Lavengro—Romany Itye—Napier’s 
Life of Napier— Madaron; or, the Artizan of Nismes—Thornbury’s 
Jacobite Songs—The Life of Sir W. E. Parry—The Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford Essays 

Fresh copies of all the best New Works of History, Biography, 
and Travel are added as freely as Subscribers may require them. 

Single Subscription, Une Guinea per Annum 

Fifteen V —_ es of the Newest Works at one time, exchange- 
able (in Sets) at pleasure, Five Guineas per Annum. 

Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Literary Insti- 
tutions supplied on moderate terms. 

CuarLtes Enpwarp Mvpist, New Oxford-street, London, and 
Cross-street, Manchester. 















































CHEAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of the following 
RN ee are NOW ON SALE at MUDIE’S SELECT 


History of England, Vols. 11I. and I1V., 18s.—Two Years Ago, by 
Charles Kingsley, 138.—A nderson’s Exp oe ns in Africa, l4s.— 
Belcher’s Last of the Arctic V oyages, 10s. 6d.— Memoirs of ‘Lieut. 
Bellot, 78.—Borthwick’s Residence in California, 7s.—Burton’s 
First Footsteps in Eastern Africa, 78. éd.— Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah, 10s. 6d.—Chesterton’s Revelations of Prison Life, 63.— 
Monare hs Retired from Business, 98. — Days of my Life, 9s.— 
Memoirs of Elizabeth de Valois, i 
ersia, 5%.—Fashionable Life, by Mrs. Trollope, 
Old Times, Bi tah by Mrs. Gore, 5s —Gracc 
Kavanagh, 538.—Guizot’s Life of Richoed Cromwell, 
Descriptive 5 says, 9s.—Helen and Olga, 4s. Hood's Pen and 
Pencil Sketches, 5s,—Huutley’s California is Never too 
Late to Mend, 3 vols. , 68.—Isabel, by the matter of" Crew Rise,’ 
52.—Ivors, by the Author of ‘C leve Hall,’ 63.—Memoirs of Jeanne 
D’Albret, 98.— Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses, 53.— 
Kemble’s State Papers, 78.—Knighton’s Tropical Sketches, 58.— 
Edgar Bardon, 33,—Kate Coventry, 3s.—Knig hts and their Days, 
by Dr. Doran, 5s.—Lake’s Captivity in Russia, 3s. é6d.—Lavengro, 
by George Borrow, 14s.—Romany Rye, 12s,—Kathie Brande, by 
Holme Lee, 6s.—Life’s Lessons, by Mrs. Gore, 63.— Margaret ‘aud 
her _Bridesinaids, 93,.—Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea, 68.—Leo- 
por by Mrs. Maberly, 5s.—Very Successful, by Lady eg 
ulwer, 96.—M‘Clure’s Discover of the North-West Passage. 
—Madaron; or, the Artisan of Nismes, 7s. 6¢.—Magdalene Hen: 
burn, 38. — *Marguerite’s hegacy, 73. — Masson’s Essays on the 
E nglish Poets, 72.— Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart, 42. — Murray’s 
Travels in America, f Napoleon’s Correspondence with his 
Brother Joseph, 12s.—Lewes’s Life of Goethe, 12s.—Oliphant’s 
Transcaucasian Campaign, 3s. 6d.—Out on the World, by Dr. 
Owgan, 33.—Guizot’s Life of Peel, 78.— Perversion, 58, a_i hilip 
Courtenay, by_Lord W. Lennox, 38.—Queens of the House of 
Hanover, $s.—Osborne *g Journal, kept on Dalayen Waters, 5s. 6d 
—Rachel Gray, 28. 6d.—Rosa Grey, 33 —Robinson’s Later Biblical 
lRoepe yp pe Institutions of Holland, 42.—Sandwith’s 
Si Seymour's Russia and the Sea of Azof, 38.— 
The Ws averley’ Novels, 25 vols., 63s—Modern Painters, Vol. III, 
933.—Schoelcher’s Life of Handel, 78.—Memoirs of Sydney Smith) 
10s.—Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 10s.—Still W aters, 38. 6a— 
Tasso and Leonora, 4s.—Tender and True, 5s.—Tauler’s Life and 
Sermo: s, 98.—W hitelock’s Einbessy to Sweden, 6s.—Thornbury’s 
Monarchs of the Main, 5s: —Art and same at Homeand Abroad, 
7 —Jacobite Songs and Ballads, 5s.—To Be or Not to Be, by Hans 
Andersen, 38. — Ubicini’s letters on Turkey, 7 78. — Vehse's 
Fitstory of the Courts of Austria, 9s.—Wagner’s Travels in 
Persia, 58.—The Wedding Guests, 58.— Wildflower, 7s, 


And many other Works of the Past and Present Season, 
Lists of which may be obtained on application. 
Cartes Epwarp Mvopie, New Oxford-street, London, and 
Cross-street, Manchester, 





























N ELBOURNE. — All Publishers (General, 
Law, Medical, Musical), Stationers, and Second-hand 
Booksellers are requested to send their CATALOGUES, as pub- 
lished,to Mr. GEO, ROBERTSON, MELBOURNE, per Messrs, 
Houlston & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 


YTOREIGN BOOKS.—W. JEFFS, Forericn 
BOOKSELLER to the Royal Family, 15, Burlington- 
arcade, London, and 69, King’s-read, Brighton | lestablished 1832), 
continues to receive ev ery New york, immediately after its pub- 
lication abroad. Catalogues of the most recent Foreign Books, 
one stamp. 
. he Newspapers, Reviews, and Books of Fashion regularly 
upplie 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Importations 
received Every Week, and include all the New Books of 
interest in advance of, or immediately upon, American publica- 
tion. Lists forwarded regularly where requested, and any Work 
not in stock will be obtained within six weeks of order. 
*x* Just published, — 68. eg or _ oemeet divisions, 
6d. each, post free, The AMER CATA 
pee to American OF Soeneay pot tae eke vin. with size, 
mber of pages, and date of publication of Works published in 
the United States since 1800, with the price at which they may be 
obtained in London. comprehensive Index of Subjects and 
Authors appended. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill, English, 
American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S,, for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, oe will return prompt account of 
Sales.— Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverpool. 

"LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT-STREET, BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
ravings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Virth generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances 
(when desired), and promptreturns in all cases, References: Hon. 
R. B. Campbell, United States Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
London; Hon. John M. Brodhead, Comptroller, United States 
Treasury ; 3 Tion. N. P. Banks, Sreaker of U.S. — of Repre- 

sentatives, Washington : Butler, Keith & Co. Bos 

F, A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, v nited States. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 

PRINTERS, and_Others—Mr. PAGE, Auctioneer and 
Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman-street, begs to direct the atten- 
tion of persons who are requiring any of the above- mentioned 
TRADES, to the great variety he has constantly 5 fg SALE in 
Town and Countr: 'Y, from 1002. to 4,0007. in Value. Mr. Page hav- 
ing had nearly twenty years” experience in the ede of the 
same, and thirty-seven years’ connexion with the Trade, he can 
confidently solicit a continuance of those favours which he has 
so many years enjoyed. 


© BOOKSELLERS and Others.—In the 

heart of the W oat) a. —Mr PAGR is instructed to SELL 

the Trade of a BO LLER, together with a First-Class 

Public Library. y wone a several Valuable Agencies annexed. 

About 1,5002. required.—Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer and Auc- 
tioneer, 8, Coleman-street. 


O STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
Others —Near to Oxford-street.—Mr, PAGE is directed to 
SELL the Trade of a BOOKSELLER and ‘STATION ER, together 
with a Public Library, The Concern has been established for 
some years The Rent nearly cleared by Letting, and may be 
oak upon for a few hundreds.—Apply to Mr. Pacr, Valuer, 























and 


8, Coleman- street. 








NEWSVENDERS and Others.—Near the 

London ery .—Mr Pace is directed to SELL an Old- 
Established NEWS TRADE, yielding a nett income of 17¢l. per 
——- Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Coleman- 
street. 





ARTNERSHIP.—A practical Printer in the 
City, with a good and increasing connexion, is desirous of 
MEETING WITH A PERSON having about 400 at command. 
A practical Printer preferred —Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer 
and Valuer to the Trade, 8, Coleman-street. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A_ Lithographic Printer, 
estab! ene for many years in a lucrative business, is willin 

to ADMIT A PARTNER for the half share. About 700. rec £ 

—Apply to Mr. os Valuer to the Trade, 8, Osloman- stre 


(© BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
- Others.—Established nearly a Century.—TO BE DISPOSED 
OF, an Old Established and First-Class Business in the above 
line, situate in the central gets of one of the best Market Towns in 
t Eastern Counties. A good Circulating Library. Returns 
large and increasing, and will be found an eligible investment. 
3 remises are large and commodious, a moderat e.— For 
further particulars apply by letter, prepaid, to F. D. P., Gazette 
Office, St. Ives, Hunts. 


Sales by Auction. 
Miscellaneous Books—Five Days’ Sale. 

N . HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street and C hancery- - 
lane, on THURSDAY, October 22nd, and four following days 
(Sunday excepted), at Half-past 12, 

A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS in GENERAL 
LITERATURE ; 
including portions of several Private Libraries, and comprising 
Nash’s Mansions of E ngland, 4 vols.—Meyrick’s Antient Armour 
3 vols.—Danie}l’s Oriental Scenery, 3 vols.—Boydell’s Rivers of 
Great Britain, 2 vols —Ency clopeedia Britannica, 8th Edition, 12 
vols.; another Copy, 6th Edition, 26 vols, russia—Rees’s Cy clo- 
peedia, 45 vols. russia—Penn Cyclopedia, 29 vols.—Lewis's Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Engiond and W Scotland, and Ire- 
land, 13 vols.—Professional Papers of the > Royal Engineers, 14 
vols.—Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, 2 vola—Bewick’s birds 
and Quadrupeds, 3 vols. large paper—Yarrell’s British Fishes, 2 
vols.— Wood's Conchology — Scott’s Novels, 48 yvols.—Bentley’s 
Miscellany, 36 vols Emechanic 's Magazine, 59 vols.—Macaulay’s 
England, 4 vols—Jeremy Taylor's Works, 15 ers — Wesley's 
Works, i“ vols.—Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 8 vols.—Henry’s 
Bible, 9 vols. new edition—Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology, 
58 vols.—Parker Society's Publications, 35 vols.—Publications of 
the Shakespeare, lfric, and Perey Societies—Theological and 
Historical Books, Modern Literature, French and Italian Authors, 
Classics, &c, Also an Assemblage of Prints and Books of Prints. 
'o be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
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On Friday next, October 23, and Six following days :— 
Important Sale of a Portion of the very Valuable Stock, 
Copyrights, Engraved Steel Plates, Stereotype Plates, and 
Wood Blocks, of the late Mr. David Bogue. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg to announce 
\O that they have been favoured with instructions to SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY NEXT, 
October 23, and six following days, at 1, a Large Portion of 


THE WELL-KNOWN, HIGHLY-INTERESTING, 


AND 
VALUABLE STOCK OF BOOKS, 
VERY IMPORTANT COPYRIGHTS, WOOD BLOCKS, 
STEREOTYPE AND ENGRAVED STEEL PLATES, 
of that Eminent Publisher, 


MR. DAVID BOGUE. 


Comprising the entire remaining Copies of Brandon’s Gothick 
Architecture, 2 vols. 4to. and the Zine Plates, Woodcuts, and 
Copyright— Brandon’s Timber Roofs of the Middle Ages, 4to. and 
the Lithographic Stones and Copyright — Brandon’s Parish 
Churehes, 2 vols. 8vo, and the Zinc Plates and Copyright—Winkle’s 
English Cathedrals, 3 vols. imp. Svo. and the 189 Engraved Steel 
Plates and Stereotype Plates—Khymes and Koundelays in Praise 
of a Country Life, 8vo. and the Wood Blocks and Copyright—Illus- 
trated Byron, imp. 8vyo.—Burnet’s l'urner and his Works, 4to, and 
Burnet’s Rembrandt and his Works, 4to. and the Copyrights and 
Steel Plates —Burnet’s Various Works on Drawing and Painting, 
and the Copyrights and Steel Platese—The Heroines of Shakspeare, 
imp. 8vo. and the 45 Steel Plates — Landscape Painters of England, 
and the 26 Steel Plates—The Court Album; or, Book of Beauty, 4to. 
the eight series, and the 96 magnificently engraved Steel Plates— 
Byron’s Tales and Poems, and the Stereotype Plates and Wood 
Blocks—Heath’s Waverley Gallery, 8vo. and the 36 Steel Plates— 
Gallery of the Graces, 8vo. and the Stereotype and 36 Steel Plates 
and the Copyright—Cooke’s Viewsin Rome, 4to. and the 31 Steel 
Plates, Wood Blocks and Copyright—Shakspeare, 8 vols. 32mo.— 
Blunt's Beauty of the Heavens, 4to. and the Lithographic Stones 
and Copyright—Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 
and the 76 Steel Plates, Stereotype Plates and Copyright — 
Miller's Pictures of Country Life, 8vo. and the Copyright and 
Wood Blocks—Miller’s Beauties of the Country, 8vo. and the 
Copyright—Landscape Illustrations to the Waverley Novels, 
2 vols. 8vo. and the 80 splendid Steel Plates—Scott’s Waverley 
Portraits, 8vo.—Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 13 vols.— 
Funny Books for Boys and Girls, 4to. and the Copyrights and 
Wood Blocks—Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, and the Wood Blocks— 
Tilt’s Miniature Classics, the entire remainders and the Stereo- 
type Plates and Wood Blocks—Harding’s Drawing Books—The 
Pencil Drawing Copy Books, and the Copyright, Wood Blocks and 
Lithographic Stones—Cooper’s Drawing Books, and the Drawings 
on Stone—Dibdin’s Drawing Books—The Authors of England, 
4to. and the Copyright and 15 Steel Plates—Gray’s Poems, 8vo. 
and the Wood Blocks ; together with a large assortment of other 
equally important Property. : R 

Catalogues are now ready, and will be forwarded on receipt of 
six postage stamps. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, 20,and WEDNESDAY, 

21, BOOKS, including Chrysostomi Opera Omnia, 6 vols. — Scott’s 

Commentary on the Bible, 3 vols.—Burney’s Discoveries in_the 

South Seas, 5 vols.—Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, 6 vols.— 

Gems of European Art, 2 vols.—Shaw’s Alphabets—Granger and 

Noble’s Biographical History of England, 7 vols. large paper— 
Caulfield’s Kemarkable Characters, both series, 6 vols , &c. 





Important Steel and Copper Plates and Fine Engravings. 


ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on MONDAY EVENING, October 26, at 
six o’clock, the steel plates with impressions of the Deer Stalking, 
after Sir E. Landseer, engraved by Robinson, Fox, and T. Land- 
seer, 3 steel and 3 copper—Pytchley Hunt, after Barraud, by 
Davey, the steel plate—Corsair’s Isle, after Harding, by Lucas, the 
steel plate—Grand Canal, Venice, after Harding, by Lucas, the 
steel plate—Cottage Piety, after Webster, by Phillips, the steel 
plate—Woman taken in Adultery, after Kembrandt, by Phillips, 
the steel plate—Sterne and the Grisette, after Newton, by Doo, the 
copper plate—Pet Rabbit, after Corbeaux, by Cousins, the steel 
plate—Spirit’s Flight, after Eknnert, by Ward and Davis, the steel 

late—Queen and Prince Albert life size, after Winterhalter, by 

ewis, the copper plates— Portraits of Celebrated Characters, and 
numerous other steel plates; also, a Collection of First-Class 
Engravings, including Peace and War, after Landseer, India 
proofs before letters—Forester’s Family, after Landseer, India 
proof before letters, &c. 











BRITISH ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM. 
In the press, to be published immediately, 
HE PURGATORY of PRISONERS; an 
Intermediate Stage between the Prisons and the Public, 
being some Account of the Practical Working of the new Irish 
System of Prison Discipline. By the Kev. ORBY SHIPLEY, 





This day is published, 
MANUAL FLORA of MADEIRA, and 
the Adjacent Islands of Porto Santo and the Dezertas. By 
RICHARD THOMAS LOWE, M.A. 
Part 1. Thalamiflorze. 12mo. sewed, 3s. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Published this day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 98, 


conomy of the LABOURING CLASSES. 
4 By WILLIAM LUCAS SARGANT, Author of ‘The 
Science of Social Opulence.’ 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Birmingham: William 
Grew & Son, 5, High-street. 





Just published, royal 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 


EGA’S LOGARITHMIC TABLES of 
NUMBERS and TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. 





ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 
announce that their SEASON for SALES of LITERARY 
PROPERTY will commence on THURSDAY, October 26. In 
addressing Executors and others entrusted with the disposal of 
Libraries and Collections (however limited or extensive) of Manu- 
scripts, Autographs, Prints, Pictures, Music, Musical Instru- 
ments, Objects of Art and Virti, and Works connected with 
Literature and the Arts generally, they would suggest a Sale by 
Auction as the readiest and surest method of obtaining their full 
value, and conceive that the central situation of their premises 
(near St. James's Church), their extensive connexion of more than 
half a century’s standing, and the careful circulation of their 
Catalogues in all parts of the country, and, when necessary, 
throughout Europe and America, are advantages that will not be 
unappreciated. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will also receive 
Small Parcels of Books, or other Literary Property, and insert 
them in occasional Sales with property of a kindred description, 
thus giving the same advantages to the possessor of a few lots as to 
the owner of a large collection. 
Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce the following 
amongst their SALES now in preparation. 


IN OCTOBER. 
On the 22nd. Music and Musical Instruments. 


(Sales of Musical Property are held monthly during the 
Season.) 

On the 26th. Miscellaneous Books. Three Days’ 
Sale. 

On the 29th. A Portion of the Libra 


Foreign Nobleman and Diplomatist, a Medical an 
laneous Library. Three Days’ Sale. 
IN NOVEMBER. 
A Collection of Miscellaneous Books, Prints, &c. 


A Selection from the Library of an Amateur, 
consisting chiefly of Works in Foreign Languages, some rare 
Spanish and Italian Books, &c. 

The Library of a Gentleman removed from the 
Country, consisting of Law and Miscellaneous Books. 


A Collection of Music and Musical Instruments. 

The Library of an Editor, consisting of Books 
interesting to the Antiquary and Bibliographer, extensive 
Collection of Sale Catalogues and other Works of Reference. 

A Collection of Prints, Drawings, Curiosities, 
rare Porcelain, &c. 

A Collection of Ancient MSS. and Autograph 


Letters, including some most interesting articles. 
IN DECEMBER. 


The Valuable Collection of Drawings by Old 
Masters, formed by Sir Anthony Westcombe, Bart., friend 
and correspondent of Elias Ashmole. 

A Collection of highly curious Books and Tracts, 
some rare Works relating to America, extensive Series of 
Forms of Prayer, and Articles of Religion. 

A Collection of Music and Instruments, the well- 
known Series of Scores of Handel's Works written by Smith, 
under the Composer's own direction, for his friend Mr. Gran- 
ville, also an unpublished Composition in Handel's Autograph. 

Catalogues of the above, and of Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's 

Bales generally, will be sent upon request; if at a distance, on 

remittance of stamps. 

Libraries catalogued, arranged, and valued for the probate or 
legacy duty, or for public or private Sale. 
101, Piccadilly, Established 1794. 


of a 
Miscel- 





T from the 40th or Dr. Bremiker’s thoroughly revised 
and enlarged Edition, by W. L. F. FISCHER, M.A. F.R.S, 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of St. Andrews. Stereotyped. Royal 8yo. 
oVitlame & Norgat Henriett: gard 

Villiams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- en, Lon- 
don ; 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





10th Edition, handsomely bound, pp. 640, price 4s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH and ENGLISH 


and ENGLISH and FRENCH POCKET DICTIONARY 
with Idioms, Proverbs, Tables of Foreign Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, &c. Large clear type. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





Price 38, 6d. each, 


. > 
DE PORQUET'S Spanish Trésor, Portuguese 

‘Trésor, Spanish Phraseology, DE PORQUET’S System of 
Teaching, German Trésor, First German Keading-Book, Latin 
Trésor, Italian Phrase-Book, First Italian Reading-Book, Secré- 
taire Italien, Silvio Pellico, with Notes; Madame de Praslin’s 
Letters, with Notes. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
In Half-crown Parts, 24 Coloured Plates, 200 Examples, 
ATER COLOUR WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Separate Objects in Landscapes shown under various 
Tints, and afterwards composed into Pictures. 
By THOMAS HATTON, 

* Aninstruction book on a good and original plan...... These 
average tints are, as it were, the Nouns in the Language of Colour, 
and it would be as absurd to sit down and copy Nature without 
knowing these as it would be to attempt _to hold a conversation 
in a foreign language with the mere knowledge of a few verbs.” 

Athenzum. 
London: Reeves & Sons, 113, Cheapside. 





ene POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 

{hisday, Third Thousand, in feap. 8vo. i 

2s. 6d., Peorie’s Epition, ay Ey i — 

[THE FIVE GATEWAYS of KNOWLEDGE. 
. By GEORGE WILE#ON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 

Raging Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh ; 


of the Royal Scottish Society of A Direct 

ofthe Industrial Museum of Scotland.” © “*'*# 8nd Director 

ttre nee — of fon wae Five yo names 

es were these—Ear-gate, Eye-gate, } | » Nose- 

gate, and Feel-gate.’"—Bunyan’s ‘ ‘Holy War: ——— 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d., by post 1s. 7d., or in cage, 38., 


LACK’S NEW MAP of INDIA, with the 


CANALS, ROADS, and MILITARY § i 
in the Insurrectionary Movements, a 


Edinburgh: A. & C. B 78 3 ° 
Per re lack. London: Stanford; and all Book 








Lately published, in 12mo. pri loth 
(JERMAN POETRY: a Selection of Itpigrams, 


Fables, Legends, Ballads, Enigmas, &c. from different 
German Poets; with an A: pendix for Children. Collected and 
arranged for English Students, by J. C. D. HUBER, German 
Teacher at the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 

London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@—— 


1. 
TIGER SHOOTING IN INDIA. 
Being an ACCOUNT of HUNTING EXPERIENCES 
in RAJ POOTANA, during the Hot Seasons, from 1550 to ieee 
By Wit1am Rice, 

Lieut. 25th Bombay N.I., and late Captain Turkish Contingent. 
Imp. 8vo. with Twelve Plates in Chromo-Lithography, 
(Just ready. 





2. 
RIVERSTON. 


By Gzoreiana M. Craik, 


3 vols. post 8yo. [Now ready. 


3. 
BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


By Harriet MartineEav. 
In 1 vol. price 28. 6d. cloth. [Nearly ready. 


4. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LUTFULLAH. 


A MOHAMEDAN GENTLEMAN. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


we We nem pont thts peak Me oy wenterend delight — Lattaliah’s 

ory will aid, in its degree, to some s 

Indian gv Peery - <i sienncienel 
“ Everyone who interes: in the 

India should read Lutfullah’s own dames py Ihiceself and “his 
eople, as well as their peculiar and general feeling towards the 
Tited fig ‘volumes of travel, and s thousand imitetions of 

e el, and a thousand imitations 

me. —— Law — get the 3 of Eastern life, 

an ought, or the zest o! romance s0 per: - 

fullah’s book.”"—Saturday Review. a 


5. 
ESMOND. 
By W. M. Tuacxsray, Esq. 


A New Edition, uniform with ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &. 
Crown 8yo. 68. cloth. (Just ready, 





London: SmirH, ExpEr & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





SNOW’S MISSIONARY VOYAGE TO CAPE HORN. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 3 coloured Charts and 6 Illustrations in tinted lithography, price 24s. cloth, 


TWO YEARS’ 


CRUISE 


OF THE 


MISSIONARY YACHT ALLEN GARDINER 


Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, and the River Plate. 


By W. PARKER SNOW, 
Author of ‘ Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin.’ 


**A heartier, more genuine, nobler book than this we 
have not seen for alongtime. It is in every way wonder- 
fully well worth reading. Not only is the subject-matter 
very curious and almost entirely new, but the spirit in 
which the book is written is admirable. The character of 
the author is stamped in the broadest manner on every 
page, and can hardly fail to enlist the sympathy of readers 
of every class. Captain Snow was formerly engaged in the 
Arctic Searching Expedition, and was the author of one of 
the books that were published on the subject: His whole 


mind seems to be full of the gallant and tender spirit which 
actuated so many of the persons engaged in that splendid 
enterprise; and he writes with so natural and so becoming a 
mixture of simple and manly piety and intense sailor-like 
enthusiasm for the sea and all that belongs to it, that in 
reading his story we sometimes are tempted to think that 
Captain Marryat and Mr. Kingsley had laid their heads 
together in order to produce a sort of missionary ‘ Peter 
Simple.’ ” SaTunDay REVIEW. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO, Paternostersrow, 
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WALL MAPS FOR SCHOO 


LS. 
YDOW’S WALL MAPS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 
An English Edition, the Originals with English Names and 
Explanations. 


1.. THE WORLD. . The. two Hemispheres (each 
3 feet in diameter) and two other Hemispheres, the Northern 
and Southern; also the World ou Mercator’s Projection. 
12 Sheets. {Shortly 


. EUROPE. 9 Sheets, 8s. Mounted, with 
Rollers, 138. 6a. 


3. ASIA. --9 Sheets, 7s. 6d. Mounted, with 
Rollers, 133, 
6 Sheets, 63. 


2 

4, AFRICA, Mounted, with 
Rollers, 108. 6d. 

5. AMERICA (North and South). 2 Maps, 
10 Sheets, 7s. 6d. Mounted, with Rollers, 14s. 

6. AUSTRALIA AUSTRALASIA. 
6 Sheets, (Shortly. 

ey The usual Discount to the Trade and Schools, 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don, W.C.; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


——_o——. 


1. 
NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of * Whitefriars.* 


MAULEVERER’S DIVORCE: 


A STORY OF WOMAN'S WRONGS 
By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars,’ * The City Banker,’ &c. 
In 3 vols, (NV ext week. 


and 








2. 
FIFTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS, 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL, 


With Notices of Cotemporary Character and Collateral Remarks 
on Men and Things. 
By CYRUS REDDING. 

Most of the individuals alluded to have passed into the region 
of shadows; many were of high consideration iu theirday. O 
the larger part the author had personal knowledge. Among these 
and many others not enumerated are :— 

Pitt Sheridan — Porteous — Paull — Lord H. Petty — Herbert 
Compton — Spencer Smith — Sir Sydney Smith — Dr. Maclean— 
Davies Gilbert—Mrs. Wells—Col. Hanger—Major Topham—Mrs. 
Siddoos—Dr, Wolcot—Lucien Bonaparte—Geueral Tench—Sir A. 
Wellesley—Belzoni—Sir Calder—Lord Holland — Sir M. M. 
Lopez — General M‘Carthy — Lord Boringdon — Canning—Arch- 
deacon Nares—Monk Lewis—Spencer Perceval—Angelica Catalani 
—J. Jekyl — Sir V. Gibbs —Thomas Hardy—Hewson Clarke— 
Lewis Goldsmith— Madame de Staél—Caleb Colton—Jew Hart— 
B. West—Col. Thornton—John Hunt—J. Demaria—Chevalier 
Cauea—Peter Finnerty—Talma—Chevalier Langlés—De Fred- 
rique—David Wilkie—Talleyrand—T histiewood— Louis X VIII.— 
Duchenois—Col. Hilpert—Potier—Du Roure— Meetelli—Lacépéde 
—Kk. Heathcote—De Sodre—Bate Dudley—A, W. Schlegel—Dr. Parr 
—Major du Fay—Marshal Suchet—Van Praet— Count Porro— 
Siéyes—Santorre di Santa Rosa—Barry St. Leger—W. Roscoe— 
Sir C. Greville—H. Matthews—General Arabin— Madame du Four 
—Bishop of Toronto—J. Banim—A. Montemont —8. Rogers— 
Prior of La Trappe—L. Sheil—T. Barnes—J. Montgomery—W. 
Hazlitt—D. O’Connell—W. Irving—Earl Grey—Dunn Hunter— 
Judge Best—W. Graham—D. Cochrane—J. Galt—T. de Trueba— 
F. Hemans—Prof. Wilson—T. Hood—Mrs. Shelley—General Tor- 
rijos—Sir W. Ouseley—Countess Guiccioli—J G, Lockhart—Sen. 
Gorsstiza—J. Hoge—Sir J. Mackintosh—Sismondi—T. Campbell— 
Ugo Foscolo—T. N. Talfourd—Prince Czartorisky—Sir R. Peel— 
J. Niemcevitz—Scott—Lord Dillon—Marquis of Anglesey—Col. 
Pisa—Godfrey Higgins—J. Martin—B. Haydon—J. Clare—Sir C. 
Ekins—'. Pringle—General Miller —Sir C. Wolvely — Senor La 
Gasca—Horace Smith—W. Beckford--Lord Western—Miss Mit- 
ford—Dr. Gall—Sir C, Morgan—General Pepe—Lord Torrington 
—Chevalier Pecchio—Blanco White—F. Marryat, &, &c. 

(Shortly 





3. 
FRANK MILLWARD. 


A NOVEL. 
By W. KENRICK, Esq. 


In 2 vols, (During November. 





4. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE RIVAL SUITORS. 


By Mrs. HUBBACK, 
Authoress of ‘ The Wife’s Sister,’ ‘ May and December,’ &c, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“A very good novel, the best with which Mrs. Hubback has 
favoured us; it is well written, carefully worked out, and very 
interesting.”—At 

“The present season is begun well by the novelists. Mrs. Hub 
back has done perfect justice to herself in the story of ‘The Rival 
Suitors.’”— Examiner, 

“** Au interesting agers Library Work ”—Spectator. 

“the best of all Mrs. Hubback’s Works, and one which proves 
her to be nearly allied by genius, as she is by blood, to the first of 
English female novelists, Miss Austen.”—Saturday Review. 

“A good story, well teld, and we can recommend it to novel 
readers as worth perusal.”—Globe 

* The * Wife's Sister’ was a popular novel. It was called for at 

the Libraries ; it was extensively read; it was a story of strong 
family interest. In * The Rival Suitors’ the interest is of a similar 
quatity "— Leader. 

The Rival Suitors’ is a very stirring story, improving as it 
goes on, The latter portion of it is romantically dramatic, and 
ore that Mrs. Hubback can conceive and execute with graphic 

ardihood. She has chosen, as we said, at the outset, a particular 
route in the world of fiction, and she passes throughout, without 
dallying by the way, rendering every step she takes attractive to 
the spectator.”—Observer. 

CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing 


Toss, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO.’S 


LIST OF 


NEW BOOKS AND (ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Febery ym pra 
4 : 4i% ‘ ee i ‘ ‘ fd 


The POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR ALLAN POE; with 


Original Memoir. Illustrated by F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., John Tenniel, Birket Foster, Felix 
Darley, Jasper Cropsey, P. Duggan, Percival Skelton, and A. Madot, in the first style of Wood 
Engraving. 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. [October 20. 


The STORY of the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bun- 


yan. Printed for the Young ; with Illustrations by Edward Wehnert. Square cloth extra, gilt. 
edges, 4s, 6d, [October 20. 


POEMS. By William Cullen Bryant. Arranged by the 


Author. Illustrated. with 71 Choice Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Thomas Dalziel, 
Birket Foster, W. Harvey, Clayton, J. Tenniel, F.R: Pickersgill, R.A.,G.! Dunean, and 
H. Weir. 8vo. cloth extra, One Guinea. [October 20. 


PASTORAL POEMS. By William Wordsworth. TIlustrated 


by Henry Warren, George Thomas, and Birket Foster. (Forming the new volume of the ‘Choice- 
Editions of Choice Books,’) Pets [In November. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Illustrated by George Thomas. 


New Edition, 7s, 6d. (In the same Series.) [Zn November. 


NOTHING to WEAR. With a Design by Alfred Crowquill. 


Printed by Whittingham. Fcap. 1s. [This day. 


MABEL VAUGHAN. By the Author of ‘The Lamplighter.’ 


Edited, with a Preface by the Author of ‘Mary Barton.’ Fcap. 1s, 6d. Thirtieth Thousand ; or 
Superior Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d, [This day. 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. By George Francis Train, of 


Boston, Mass. English Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, &s. 6d. [Ready. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS ; their Duties and Rights: with a 


short Account of Servants’ Institutions, By T. Henry Baris, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 
cloth, One Shilling. [Ready. 


PHRENOLOGY MADE PRACTICAL and POPULARLY 


EXPLAINED. By Freperick Bripces. With nearly 100 Illustrations, Feap. limp, 3s. 6d.; 
or Superior Edition, feap. cloth, 5s, [Ready. 


The PRACTICE of PHOTOGRAPHY. By Philip H. Dela- 


Motte, Master of Drawing at King’s College. New Edition, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. [Ready. 


A HISTORY of the MONARCHY of FRANCE. By William 


Tooke, F.R.S. New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Shortly. 


The FARMER’S BOY: a Rural Poem. By Robert Bloomfield. 


Tilustrated by Birket Foster and others. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (‘Choice Edition of Choice —s ‘ 
eady. 


The BAREFOOTED MAIDEN. By Berthold Auerbach. Illus- 


trated by Wehnert. Feap. 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


OCEAN and RIVER GARDENS; or, Glimpses beneath the 


Waters. By H. Nort Humpureys. With 20 coloured Plates, 10s. 6d.; or the Ocean Gardens and 
the River Gardens separately, 6s. each. [Ready. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO, 47, Ludgate-hill. 
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MIR. 
LIST OF WORKS 


1. 


MISSIONARY TRAVELS and RE- 
SEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA; during Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa. By DAVID LIVING- 
STONE, LL.D. Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 8vo. 

(On Nov. 10. 


2. 


ON the USE of the EARLY 
FATHERS: A Course of Lectures delivered at Cambridge. 
By the late Rev. J.J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 


3. 
of HERODOTUS. A 


New English Version. Edited, with Notes, incorporating 
the Researches of recent Scholars. By the Rev. G. RAW- 
LINSON, M.A., assisted by SIR HENRY RAWLINSON 
and SIR J. G. WILKINSON. Illustrations. 4 vols, 8vo. 


HISTORY 


4. 


GALLERIES and CABINETS of 
ART in ENGLAND. 


First Time Described. By Dr. WAAGEN. With Index. 
8vo. (A Supplement to the Treasures of Art.) 


The CORRESPONDENCE and 
PAPERS of the MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, during the 
American War, his Administrations in India, the Union 


with Ireland, and the Peace of Amiens. Edited by 
CHARLES ROSS, Esq. Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 
6. 
SOME REMARKS on GOTHIC 


ARCHITECTURE, Secular’ and Domestic, Present and 
Future. By GEORGE G. SCOTT, A.R.A. 8ve. 
a 
ANCIENT POTTERY and PORCE- 


LAIN: Egyptian, Asiatic, Greek, Roman, Etruscan, and 


Celtic. By SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A. Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
Medium 8vo. 
8. 
ESSAYS on the EARLY PERIOD 


of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, contributed to the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. By the late Right Hon. JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 8vo. 


9. 
A MEMOIR of the REMARKABLE 


EVENTS which attended the ACCESSION to the THRONE 

of the late EMPEROR NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA. By M. 

KORFF, 8vo. 10s. 6. (Published by Imperial Command.) 
[ Ready. 


10, 


WINGED WORDS on CHAN- 
TREY’S WOODCOCKS. Edited by JAMES P. MUIR- 
HEAD M.A. Etchings. Square 8yo. 





Being an Account of more than | 
Forty Collections, visited in 1854—56, and now for the | 





ert 


ALBEMA RLE-STREET, 
October 15, 1857. 


g , 


AMMURRAY’S 200 47 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


11. 


PRECEPTS for the CONDUCT of 


LIFE. Exhortations to a Virtuous Course and Dis- 
suasions from a Vicious Career. Extracted from the 
Scriptures, Feap. 8vo. 


12. 


ENGLISH ROOTS and RAMIFI- 
CATIONS; or, the DERIVATION and MEANING of 
DIVERS WORDS. By JOHN A. KNAPP. Fcap. 8vo. 


13. 


GREECE: PICTORIAL, DESCRIP- 
TIVE, and HISTORICAL. By Rey. Dr. WORDSWORTH, 
Canon of Westminster; with a HISTORY of the CHA- 
RACTERISTICS of GREEK ART, by GEORGE SCHARF, 
FSA. A New Edition, revised, with 600 Woodcuts. 
Royal 8yo. 


14. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIAN- 
ITY, including that of the POPES to the PONTIFICATE 
of NICHOLAS V. By DEAN MILMAN, With an Index, 
Second Edition. 6 vols. 8yo. 


15. 


A HISTORY of INDIA: the 
HINDOO and MAHOMMEDAN PERIODS. By the Hon. 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Fourth Edition. Map. 
8vo. 


16. 


LIVES of the LINDSAYS; or, a 
MEMOIR of the HOUSES of CRAWFORD and BAL- 
CARRES. By LORD LINDSAY. Second and cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. 


17. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 


TITESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS, with 
Notes, &c. By the Rev. B. JOWETTI, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 


18. 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the 


CORINTHIANS, with Notes, &c. By the Rev. A. P. 
STANLEY, M.A. New and Revised Edition. 8yvo. 


19. 


SILURIA: the HISTORY of the 
OLDEST KNOWN ROCKS containing ORGANIC RE- 
MAINS. By SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised. Map and Plates. Medium 8vo. 


20, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
MARY SOMERVILLE. Fourth and revised Edition. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


XUM 


ALBEMARLE-STREET, 





THE INDIAN ARMY. -. 
F Just published, in Svo. price Half-a-Crown, : 
NDIA and its ARMY. .An Essay reprinted 


from the Edi ph Review, No. CXOVEL, January ‘1853. 
jeaty's Porves. é. RK. GLBIG, M.A., * Chaplain-General to Her Ma- 
je 


“Yondon: Longman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





‘NEW EDITION, henge AND CORRECTED. 
, On Tuesday, D blisbed, in post Syo. 
Price 68. Both Iver I. of 
LORD. MACAULAY’S, HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, from the Accetsion of James II., a New Edin (of (of 
Vols. I. to LV. of the 8vo. Edition), revised and corrected 'o be 





continue? monthly, : and to be comprised im 7 vols. price Sv9, price 


, London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





THE LATE FRANCIS HINGESTON’S POEMS 
Just published, in post 8vo. with a View of Truro Vean C: ottage,. 
price 108. cloth, 


HE POEMS of FRAN CIS HINGESTON. 
Edited by his SON, 
London: Lengman, Brown, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 93, 6d. cloth, 


RANCIS BACON of VERULAM: REA.L- 
ISTIC PHILOSOPHY and its AGE, By KUNO FISCHER. 
Translated from the German with the Author's sanction by 


JOHN OXENFORD. 

“Aftera rep of Dr. ad who are already ac- 
Fischer's wi hoot believe that r with he chiet works 
it will not only serve as a useful | of the patwopher The analy- 
—— to the study of|sis which he gives of enea 
Bacon in Ge: », but that it ppieeren y is accurate and co 
will be read with interest and Saturday Review. 
advantage by many persons in 


London: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


THER BURGH REVIEW, No. CCXVI. 





hed on THURSDAY LAST. 


. Contents. 
I. SPEDDING’S EDITION or tu— WORKS or BACON 
II. NAPIER 
Ill, THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 
IV. HENRI MARTIN'S HISTORY OF FRANCE- 
V. LANDED CREDIT 
VI, LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 
VII. MEN, SHEEP, AND DEER. 
VIII. HARFORD’S LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 
IX. INDIA. 
London : Longman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Black.’ 





THE, ASYLUM JOURNAL of MENTAL 


SCIENCE Published by authority of th 
Medical Mim of Asy: lums and Mempticie bee thefusane, Editors 
Su aa fo) oad Hon. Bec., Dr, ROBERTSON. No, 23, price 
contain: 


I. Report of © of the eno piesting of the Association of Me- 
Officers o 
IT. On Forced Alimentation, by Dr. Hai 
TIL. The Pathology of Lea nity by Dr Boal 
Vv, The f Opium in Insanity, by Dr. Noble. 
V. The Tnuence of pores upon Mental Disease, by 


VI. The Uncles a Habits of the Insane, by Dr. H 
VIL Jobbing in any Commissionerships of Tanaay pag 
VIL. Miss Dix’s Keport on the Insane of the Unitea States, 


London: Longman and Co. 





DR. G. ROBINSON ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
BLOOD. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


Cot PATHOLOGY oft to the PHYSIOLOGY 
and PATHOLOGY of the CIRCULATION of the BLOOD. 
By GEORGE ROBINSON, M.D, Licentiate of the "Ro yal Col- 
lege of Physicians of L: ondon, } Physician to the Newcastle 
end henge go Dispemmarite 5 and Physician to; and Medical Pro- 
prieto: 


London : ~sti vey Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 








Just published, 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA, 1858. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 47. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Coveut-garden, Lon- 
don, and 205, Frederick -street, Edinburgh. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY, 


Now ready, price 28. 6d. 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC AND 
ASTRONUMICAL EPHEMERIS, for the Year 181; ta 
which is added a SuprLemeNt, containing Ephemerides of C: eres, 
Pallas, Juno, Vesta, most of the newly-discovered minor 1’ lanets, 
and Neptune, for the Year 1853. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
( Publisher to the Admiralty.) 





FISHER’S GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
LEMENTS of GEOMETRY, SymBouicatiy 
GED, FOR THE USE OF THE Koy AL HosPlvab 
Se HOOLS GREENWICH. By Rey. GEORGE FISHER, 
M.A, Princi pal. 


Also, by the same, New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 1». 6d. 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of 
ALGEBRA. 
*x* The above Elementary Works are published A 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralt 
John Murray, Alb-marle-street, 
( Publisher to the Admiralty.) 


ommand of 
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New BcRLINGTON-STREET, October 17. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———_—_@———- 
I. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 


PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.s.A. 8yo. with Portraits, &. 
108. 6d. [On Tuesday. 
Il. 
QUITS! By the Autor of ‘THE 


INITIALS.’ Second Edition. 3 vols. 

““Whether viewed with reference to the skilful portraiture of 
character, the dramatic complication of incidents, or the vigour 
and elegance of the dialogue, ‘ Quits’ isan admirable novel. Witty, 
gententlous, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, 
it is positively one of the best of modern stories, and may be read 


with delightful interest from cover to cover.”"—Morning Post. 


Ill, 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 


r 

SINAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN: 

Wanderings around the BIRTHPLACE ofthe PROPHET, 

and Across the Ethiopian Desert, with Pictures of Arab Life. 

By JAMES HAMILTON, Author of ‘ Wanderings in North- 
ern Africa.’ Post 8vo. with Maps, 10s, 6d, 

“*A work of great importance—a valuable contribution to the 
history and geography of a region associated with our earliest stu- 
dies, and for the classical scholar invested by the oldest Greek 
historian with never-fading charms.”—Standard, 

“We cordially recommend this work. It contains a fund of 
information and excellent reading, by a most agreeable and intel- 
ligent traveller.”—Observer. 


Iv. 
THE RULING PASSION. A Novel. 
3 vols. [Just ready. 


NEW NOVEL UPON AMERICA AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
QUINLAND; or, Varieties in 


AMERICAN LIFE. 2 vols 
** Here we have every conceivable variety of American life. Life 
in a clearing—life inan American village, and the fashionable 
and dissipated life of largetowus. We have farmers, storekeepers, 
and gentlemen—physicians, lawyers, and alchemists—hunters, 
horse-stealers, and usurers—roguish misers in council with keen 
strornere, and ambitious senators bribing unscrupulous journal- 
ists.”—Press. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
POPULAR NEW SERIES 
Of Two-Shilling Volumes. 
CHARLES READE’'S NEVER TOO 


LATE TO MEND. Fifty second Thousand. 


MRS. MOODIE’S ROUGHING IT IN 


THE BUSH. Sixth Thousand. 


MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE’s DELHI, 


the CITY OF THE GREAT MOGUL, Eighth Thousand. 


CUTHBERT BEDE’S NEARER and 


DRARER. With numerous Illustrations, Thirteenth Thou- 
sand. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS’ ASPEN COURT. 


Fifth Thousand. 


Major WARBURTON’S CONQUEST 


OF CANADA, 


CHARLES READE’S COURSE OF 


TRUE LOVE. Twenty-first Thousand. 


Also, just ready, 
GEN. MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES, 


Any of the above can be had very h 


andsomely bound in 
blue cloth, price 3s 


London: RicHarD Beytixy, New Burlington-st. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Khirgis 
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America, and American Methodism. 


Illustrated from Original Sketches by the 

Author. (J. S. Virtue.) 
MeETHODISM, as a strange historical fact, has had 
sufficient biographers and expounders. Southey, 
in a life written only as Southey could write, 
combining sweetness of style with an orthodox 
illiberality of sentiment, has presented us with 
the portrait of the founder—a man of keen eye, 
flowing hair, quick and peremptory speech, and 
austere yet communicative piety. The sub- 
stance, the form, and general expression of Me- 
thodism has found an able, if not a complete, 
analyst in Mr. Isaac Taylor; while Lavington 
has jeered at the pretensions and travestied the 
grotesqueness of the system in a manner which 
is witty and malicious, if it be neither commend- 
able nor just. The human, everyday aspect of 
Methodism, and that which gives it force and 
popularity, its inartistic garb, its commonness 
of speech, its uncomeliness of gait and action, 


| 





By the | cinal. 
Rey. Frederick J. Jobson. With a Prefatory | the question put to a zealous old Methodist.— 
Letter by the Rev. John Hannah, D.D. | “No! but I seed a bit of his wig, and it did 


| 
| 
| 


| ments,—scarcely a certain dwelling-place ; its | 


| poverty, mischance, misery,—and they lay all | 
| the world over. 


| to an hour; and the music and the tunes, if not | 
| classical, certainly were social enough. 


its loud out-door importunity, its in-door | 
unctuousness,—that which makes its tones so | 
intelligible to the poor, though but an ignorant | 
jargon to the rich,—the soul of goodness that | 
pervades all its evil,—its long uncomplaining | 


search for what is blankest, saddest, and dreari- 
est in the life of cities, its intercommunion 


with crime, and disease, and rank and flushed | 


obscenity,—its descent into mines, its vigils in 
prisons, its day and night rovings,—the ewstrum 
of humanity which goads it over rivers or 
swamps, across the Atlantic and into the tropics, 
—all this has found neither a worthy delineator 
nor a sufficient exponent. As under the horse- 
hoof of Attila, so the grass never grew under 
the tread of John Wesley. If Methodism, in 
the ‘person of its founder, rolling onward 
at the rate of 4,500 miles per annum, was not 
calculated, in a land of turnpikes and excise, 


to gather much pecuniary moss, it did not, as | 


more stable institutions have done, promote | 
| for the New World. 
Matutinal discourses at five o'clock a.m.—*the | 


social damp or nestle ecclesiastical drones. 


finest exercise in the world,” according to the 
preacher,—were a somewhat crucial experiment 
of Methodist faith and ardour at a temperature 
of 30° Fahrenheit ; but in the cold wintry dusk, 
groups of dim lanterns, for the most part spin- 
sterly, might be seen struggling through the 
lanes and thoroughfares of London in time for 
the early exposition. By foundries and fac- 
tories, by docks, by markets, and wherever 
labouring men had their homes, gusts of lusty 
and sedulous discord, mixed with every variety 
of howl, and groan, and shriek, and sob, a 
haze of unsnuffed candles and a steam of un- 
defined breath and perspirated clothes, with 
awful supplicatory monologues at intervals, told 
the unconverted world when there was a band- 
meeting or a watch-night in conflict with the 
powers of evil. Bishops might inhibit, philo- 
sophers smile, and magistrates arrest, but Wes- 
leyanism had too much stuff initto be laughed or 
trampled down. For porters, servants, and men 
and women of allwork it had special fascinations ; 
—from pitmen and colliers, and men of the 
Peter Bell stamp, it wrung big honest tears. 
It did not fear to soil its hand with taking 
theirs, or to hob and nob with them at the pit- 
mouth, or to gather them together on the bleak 





hill-side, where it had not to beat the bush for | 
similes. Unconverted husbands could scarcely | 
disapprove of a system that effectually quieted 
shrewish tongues; and neuralgic and lone Mrs. 


| and took shape, and without—and even against | 


Guwmmidges were partial to what made them 
feel, even more than a dram, “ pretty comfort- 
able.” To an afflicted soul even a distant pro- 
spect of the preacher was wonderfully medi- 
“Could you see Mr. Whitfield ?” was 


waist,—it slept on leaves or raw deer-skins, or 
pillowed its head on saddle-bags,—it bivouacked 
among wolves or Indians ;—now it suffered from 
| ticks or mosquitoes,—it was attacked by dogs, 
| it was hooted, and it was pelted ;—the hurricane 
| blew down trees athwart its path ;—it lost its 
| 

| 








way in the woods, it was stricken by fever, and 
wasted by pestilence ;—it was fined, and mal- 
treated, and imprisoned;—but it throve. 
Through the maple woods of Kentucky taking 
long windings to avoid the swamps,—skulking 
out of sight of Indians,—following by the dim 
light some backwoodsman’s blaze, — drifting 
along great silent rivers to some poor settler’s 
hut,—giving even the shirt off its back,—worn, 
weary, rain-drenched, yet pursuing its noble 
mission, and making footpaths for love aud 
fondness,—Methodism went on till it had 
crossed the frontier of the States. Its bishops 
had a kind of use and human adequacy. 
Their only distinction was one of bodily 
toil or personal labour, They traversed 6,000 
miles in a year, through a country that had 
no inns, no roads,—where they and their 
horses, when they had them, were alike starved 
and shelterless. If they wanted a dinner they 
had to hunt it, and then cook it by a fire that 
would not blaze, and the rain and the wind often 
put out. <A layer of pine-needles and a sprink- 
ling of leaves served them for 2 bed, and the 
proximity of wolves alternating with serpents 
gave an unpleasant variation to their dreams. 
It was a feast-day when they dined off racoon 
or bear steaks, and jolted on a road full of ruts 


me a blessed deal of good.” Methodism grew 
—the will of power became itself a power. It | 
was unlicensed; it had no titles,—no endow- | 
parochial limits were commensurate with | 
It had no fixed preachers, | 
whom congregations must hear through a life- | 
time of monotony,—every three weeks brought | 
a release from a dullard; the services, too, were | 
not prolix, in Wesley’s original scheme limited | 


How | 
far gregarious apathy exceeds in merit social | 
howling, subtle doctors of theology may decide. 
For Mother Church in England Methodism was | 
too social. An affiliation claim was made, but | 
the parent, without repudiating, was in no hurry | 
to own her offspring. The child was premature, | 
freakish, far from reputable, and the mother | 
debated and pondered so long what to do, that | 
long before a judgment the daughter grew up, | 
and attained the age of indiscretion, When} 
Methodism was in its prime, shod and girt and | 
anointed, ready for the race of the world,—| 
when it had its circuits, its lay preachers, its | 
class-meetings, its leaders, its Conferences,—| in a forty-dollar chaise. Their names are singu- 
when its adherents numbered tens of thousands, | larly suggestive and unepiscopal: Freeborn 
—when its tribute-money, paid mostly in weekly | Garrettson, Bishop Whatcoat, Nathan Bangs. 
pence, equalled, if not surpassed, episcopal re-| Perhaps even Methodism would not do ill to 
venues,—when it assumed episcopal functions, | recall the history of some of these early pioneers. 
and itself ordained and commissioned officers to | Methodism is now a power in the States. Its 
represent and advocate its claims in Ireland, in | loyalty is no longer called in question as at the 
Holland, in the West Indies, and last of all in} time of the Declaration of Independence. West 
America,—then Mother Church, having done} and South it is paramount. It is the creed of 
nothing at all, immediately grew irate. The} almost all Negrodom, and has its woolly muez- 
ring had been flung off from the orb, but it | zins from Baltimore to Boston, from Kentucky 
loyally gyrated in the parental path, and loved | to Indiana. It is great in Missouri, in Kansas, 
to turn upon an episcopal pivot. among the Germans of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 

In the wake of Episcopacy Methodism sailed | along the Upper Mississippi, along the Fox 
It first “ prospected” | River, and beyond the Falls. It has its colleges, 
among the Negroes of Georgia. Down east | its universities, its Conferences ; it numbers 


. . . | . . 
Penn and the Pilgrim Fathers had taken out a| among its adherents judges and governors, 
senators and members of Congress; it has its 


licence, and another religious store was not | 
6,000 ordained ministers, its million and a half 


needed just there and then. Wesley soon re- | 
turned home,—whether with his books is not | of full members; and through its divisions and 
known—he had certainly posted a notice in the subdivisions is said to influence a sixth of the 
square of Savannah desiring the borrowers to | Whole population of the States, 

The author of the volume before us is a Wes- 
leyan minister, who, in company with Dr. 


return them. Whitfield, bound for America, 
Hannah, went out as a representative of English 


was waiting for a fair wind as Wesley’s vessel 
cast anchor in the Thames. Sortilegious John 
looked into his Bible for “a lot.” “Let him! Methodism to the Conference of the Methodist 
return,” was the message which the Lord! Episcopal Church at Indianopolis, in May, 
directed to be written, Whitfield took a lot} 1856. His book is not without value, nor a 
too, and found Wesley to be a false prophet. | certain degree of general interest ; possibly, to 
The Calvinist was apparently more to the Trans- | those specially concerned about the statistics of 
atlantic taste than the Arminian. The first was | Methodism, the details may be acceptable and 
rougher, readier; if his logic was not so exact, | even attractive. The subject certainly admits 
his roar was finer: he was the inventor of the} of a very high degree of interest. What scene 
startling appeals with which Mr, Spurgeon is | is there which so awakes the eye, or, if faithfully 
so successful. Commonsensical Franklin liked | transferred, would so immediately arrest the 
his wit. “I went to hear him,” said the great | attention, as the picture of a camp-meeting ? 
printer, “determined to give nothing. I had} America has its poets and artists at a loss for a 
copper, silver, and gold in my pocket: as he| subject. Here is one to their hand. Take one 
of the glades in Kentucky, or the edge of a 
prairie in Ohio or Indiana. Time, the afternoon 


proceeded, I determined to give the copper, 

then the silver, then the gold ; and, at last, I 
of one of those clear, windless days, when sum- 
mer seems loth to resign the world to the fall. 


emptied my pocket into the plate.” 
Well did Methodism fight its way in the States. 
There are bars and splinters of flame on thesward 
that scintillates the light of myriads of white and 


It had no ruffles or lawn that it cared to soil, no 

love-locks it feared to disorder, no buckles it 
blue and golden and scarlet mosses and flowers, 
—there are rings and spires and feathers of light 


was loth to tarnish. It lodged roughly, and it 
it swam or forded rivers with the water up to its | dropped from the wings of innumerable insects 








fared scantily. It tramped up muddy ridges,— 
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and birds fluttering about the bearded’ trunks | to constitutional Methodism seems to be regarded 
and roots of oak and pine and plane trees,—| by him as his proper vocation, He plainly per- 
there is a shower of silent gold dripping from | forms this work. with all the zest of a backwoods- 


every leaf of the hickory, every birch-stem 
gleams with silver, every maple-leaf is a-blaze 


with crimson,—and environed by all this -still- | 
ness and transcendant glory of nature is a scene | 
that from its multitude of tents recalls a camp, | 
and from its gaudy booths resembles a fair,—a | 
medley of Irish wake and Indian holiday,— | 
a confused hot throng of thousands of frantic | 


men and women, rushing, writhing, sobbing, 
howling, in spasms of contagious despair, their 
livid lips clenched and their limbs knotted with 
the panic of sin,—women swooning off with 
sudden shrieks and hysteric pangs, agonizing 
and even prematurely parturient, around the 

latform, where, in a whirl half of inspiration 
half of perspiration, a sallow, flabby-cheeked 
Wesleyan Marabout is declaiming in the name 
‘of yeligion,—bandanaed negroes grinning, jab- 
bering, dancing, clapping their hands with 
demented outcries of “Glory! glory! glory !”— 
moccassined Indians looking on with a savage 
glare, and unconcerned backwoodsmen quietly 
whittling,—and as the stupendous roar of voices 
goes up into the air, add the squall of thousands 
of weary children, the neighing of restless 
horses, the eracking of pine boughs, the crackling 
and hissing of camp-fires kindled as the sun 
sets, the smoke, the haze, the lights wandering 
and stationary, and you have a scene that in its 
‘main features realizes the conception of a witch- 


sabbath, or a wild army of Menads or Eac- | 


chantes holding festival. The peculiar imagery 
‘of a camp preacher our author thus expresses, 
and we say refines.— 

“ Within the compass of a quarter of an hour's 
address, the speaker would, in his figures of speech, 
be shooting, hunting, and ‘ racooning,’ as with 
forest-settlers; canoeing and shooting, as with 
Indians; soaring and screaming, as with the eagle; 
bounding, as with the buffalo and the deer; climb- 
ing with the bear, springing with the panther, howl- 
ing with the wolf, and darting with the serpent. 
Indeed, the wild beasts, birds, and Indians of the 


forest, would not unfrequently be all turned upon | 


the delinquent, or the antagonist; and made, there 
and then, to tear in pieces the false plea, and prey 
upon the false position; and yet all this was done 
with manifest zeal for Christ and His cause, and 
without any laborious or strained effort for effect.” 

Here isa portrait of a famous camp preacher. 

“Dr. Peter Cartwright is a large, square-built 
man, with some native ruggedness, mingled with 
a good deal of humour, both in his looks and in his 
speeches. There is a granite-like texture in his 
flesh, and a knotted roughness in his features, that 
stamp him as one who is hardy and enduring. * * 
His brow is broad, and overhung with a mass of 
iron-grey hair. His eyes are intensely deep in 


colour, and shine like dark fires beneath his shaggy | 


eye-brows, while crow’s-feet wrinkles mark their 
corners, and add to the peculiar expression of his 
countenance. His complexion, never fair, is deeply 
tanned by the sun. His voice, when he begins to 
. speak, is tremulous, but, as he proceeds, its old 
power returns, its rich natural organ tones are 
recovered, and he swells and rolls its deep diapasons 
most manfully. At times, to give point and wing 
to his side-shot arrows, he assumes a mock tragic 
tone and look, and then, after relating some back- 
wood anecdote which convulses the assembly with 
irresistible laughter while he himself is solemnly 


grave, he falls upon his antagonist with over- | 


whelming power, and leaves the victim prostrate 
under sarcasms. When roused by combined oppo- 
sition, he launches im swift succession keen-edged 
sentences, and thoughts vivid and scathing as 
lightning, and then, with a voice roaring like a 
forest hurricane, he pours out his condemnations 


and warnings with a force that crushes his foe, and | 


fills others that hear with a sensation approaching 


| pleased with the smell of your burnt dogs? 


man hunter, and, to accomplish it, he spares neither 
bishops, deputations, presiding élders, niinisters, 
nor people. On some decasions he is’ absolutely 
terrible in execution, and seems to’ stand- on the 
floor of the Conference as fearless and as irre- 
sistible as the lion ‘in his domain. This unique 
and really grand sample of manhood was born and 
brought up among the wildest mountains of Ken- 
tucky, and has been in his day a most popular and 
powerful open-air preacher. For camp-meetings in 
the woods, his name was a magnet to draw forth 
thousands from their scattered homes to hear the 
words of eternal life. Some of his forest gatherings 
are said to have been immense, and under his full, 
trumpet-toned, and mighty voice, that alternately 
wailed and thundered as he lamented the sinful 
state of mankind, and foretold their doom, the 
multitudes bowed their heads and waved as the 
long grass of the prairie-land bows and waves with 
the wind. On one occasion, not less than five 
hundred persons prostrated themselves on their 
knees while he was preaching, and prayed to God 
for mercy. Many anecdotes are related, as you 
may suppose, in connexion with his name, and 
some of these approach the ludicrous. It is said 
that on one occasion, when interrupted by scoffers, 
he descended from his pulpit, and seized a noto- 
rious leader of them. The man had never been 
mastered in fight, but the preacher shook him 
until the border-ruffian, for such he was, was com- 
pletely subdued. Dr. Peter then grasped him by 
the neck, made him kneel down and repeat a 
prayer to God for mercy, and then the preacher, 
while his opponents and the crowd were stricken 
with wonder, resumed his station, and preached on 
without further disturbance.” 

Now and then a converted Indian takes his 
turn, and addresses his tribe.— 

““*You have been here several days and nights 
worshipping your Indian god, who has no exist- 
ence, only in your dark and beclouded minds. You 
have been" burning your dogs and venison for him 
to smell. What kind of god or spirit is he, that 
can be delighted with the smell of a burnt dog? Do 
you suppose the Great God that spread out the 
heavens, that hung up the sun and moon, and all 
the stars, to make light, and spread out this vast 
world of land and water, and filled it with men 
and beasts, and everything that swims or flies, is 
I tell 
you to-day, that His great eye is on your hearts, 
and not on your fires, to see and smell what you 
are burning.’ * * He burst into tears: he caught 
the handkerchief from his head, and wiped them 
from his eyes. Many in the house sat as if they 
were petrified, while others wept in silence. Many 
of the females drew their blankets over their faces, 
and wept. ‘Awful, awful day to the wicked !’ 
said this thundering minister; ‘ your faces will look 
much blacker with their shame and guilt than they 
do now with their paint.’” 

Wesleyanism itself has been always opposed, 
whatever its Southern ministers assert, to what 
Wesley called the “execrable scene of all 
villanies,” and in accordance with Cis-Atlantic 
impulse, Mr. Jobson holds forth in a Negro 
church in Baltimore; which is thus described :— 

“The large church was filled to overflowing 
some time before I arrived there, and I had diffi- 
culty in making my way to the pulpit. Some said 
there were 2,000 coloured persons in and about the 
building ; but assembled multitudes are usually 
over-estimated,—and I should say it was so in this 
instance. It would have been very difficult to 
number them, for they were jammed together in 
every part, and that irrespective of passages, pews, 
and sittings. There is a gallery on three sides of 
| the church, which is appropriated to the class of 

free negroes—persons who are in what we call in 
| England easy circumstances. The floor was prin- 
cipally covered with common seats and benches. 
Within the communion-rails sat some twenty black, 
| woolly-headed class-leaders and local preachers. 


to awe. Indeed, to hunt down and put to the cover | These were fine, intelligent-looking men, neatly 


of shame those whom he regards as dangerous to 


| dressed in black clothes, and wearing plain white 





Methodist cravats: “The-sp te-altog > WAS 
most impressive.' Some of the ‘free négroes in the 
gallery were not only well but; handsomely dressed 
—white silk shawls, white gauze and silk bonnets, 
white kid gloves, and. ‘white. fans, were plenfel 
among the dark females. . The, colo -people 
seem; to be fond of white dress ; and no wonder, 
for, great, as may be the contrast between their 
complexions and their white caps and bonnets, yet, 
if such portions of their dress were black, how 
sombre and unpleasing would be the effect !' Some 
of the men in the gallery were dressed in handsome 
blue and black clothing, associated with a very 
large amount of white shirt-collars, fronts, and 
wristbands. The congregation below was more 
neatly dressed ; some of the females had blue, red, 
and orange-coloured handkerchiefs gracefully folded 
upon their heads into African turbans, but were 
plainly and coarsely clad in their body garments. 
The men, too, on the ground-floor were plainly, 
and in some instances roughly, clothed. Many of 
these in the lower part of the church were slaves. 
The place, crowded ‘and filled in every part, became 
most oppressively hot, and the perspiration ran 
down the faces of the people most profusely, and 
made them shine like polished ebony. For that 
phrase of quaint old Thomas Fuller’s—‘ God's 
images carved in ebony’—so aptly descriptive of 
the coloured race, came irresistibly to my remem- 
brance as I looked upon the dark, shining mass of 
human beings before me. There were not more 
than half-a-dozen white persons within the church, 
and they were chiefly ministers on their way to the 
General Conference; for the whites of the churches 
in America do not mingle and worship with the 
blacks, even when visited by an English minister, 
whom, perhaps, they flock in crowds to hear when 
he preaches. m a church not set apart for the 
African face. The strong effluvia emitted by the 
heated bodies of the negroes may, to some extent, 
account for this separation, but not wholly. No 
doubt the degradation so long associated with the 
coloured people has much to do withit. We com- 
menced the service by singing,—and such singing, 
I may confidently say, I never heard before. I do 
not mean as to correctness and order, but for its 
soft, plaintive melody, and its thrilling effect upon 
me. They sang in their several parts, for the choir 
was all duly arranged in the gallery in front of us. 
It was led by a female, who had a singularly clear, 
firm, and powerful voice, A band of dark sisters 
accompanied her in the air; a brotherhood of manly 
and mellow voices joined in the tenor; another 
company, in the purest tones, pealed the counter ; 
while a larger division of huge, brawny black men 
rolled forth a mass of bass sounds, that one might 
have called ‘human thunder’ almost without hyper- 
bole ; and all the congregation joined the choir in 
singing. * * Oh! those black, beaming faces— 
those upturned and imploringly soft, dark eyes— 
those eager, devout, and rapturous looks,—were 
too much for me, and the bonds of self-restraint, 
both with preacher and people, began to slacken ; 
and when at length praiseful exclamations arose 
from different parts of the congregation,—such as 
‘Blessed be de name of Jesus!’ ‘Glory to de 
Lamb!’ ‘ Hallelujah! ’—I could restrain myself 
no longer, but, from an overflowing heart, preached 
to them the Gospel of the Son of God. The effect 
was striking—the people wept and laughed, clapped 
their hands like children, shouted, and even leaped 
up and danced for joy. The description of Israel 
at the turning of their captivity might be quoted 
to represent the rejoicing negro congregation of 
that night: they were like men who dreamed; their 
mouth was filled with laughter, and their tongue 
with singing ; yea, ‘the fioods’ of the assembled 
people ‘lifted up their voice’ and ‘clapped their 
hands.’ The whole mass of dark worshippers bowed 
and waved to and fro like a field of ripe corn befor 
the wind ; and, at length, clearing spaces aroun 
them, some of them leaped up from the ground and 
swung themselves round, literally ‘dancing before 
the Lord.’” 


The conversion of a merry ni, 
who is found fishing in a creek and whistlin 
a jig, is characteristic. “I began tink,” gpet 
Punch, “’fore I get home I be gone to hell. 1 
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ery, I pray, I shout !”—and, asa matter of course, 
Punch becomes’a preacher. tls 

Of the author's Transatlantic expériences— 
how officious waiters called him up by mistake, 
and Montréal hotel-keepers fleeeed him,+-how 
with American liberality, being a minister of 
religion, he was passed free on the railway for 
more than 280 miles—what he saw and thought 
—how he: slept and ate and marvelled—the 
area of salt water—the average of wrecks in the 
Atlantic—his opinions upon the cemeteries, 
the hotels, the railways of America, though 
based on undeniable fact, are not sufficiently 
remarkable for extract. As a specimen of the 
author’s descriptive power, take the following 
picture of a prairie.— 

“We now saw and felt ourselves to be fairly in 
the Western wilderness. The moon, which had 
been our companion on the way, and which had 
gleamed for us at intervals into the depths of the 
dark forest, and upon the blue water, lost its 
brightness ; and the stars, which had shone so 
spiritually, and which we had so earnestly watched 
for, and beheld in their piercing light at glimpses 
as we rushed through the woods, now faded from 
our sight. The morning light began to dawn in 
the horizontal distance of the boundless prairie ; 
gradually, objects came faintly out of the darkness 
and the twilight with an apparition-like effect; and 
soon the ascending sun pierced the woods to their 
very heart—lighted up our roads through the glow- 
ing, fire-gleaming forest colonnades—and revealed 
to us the ocean-like prairie, with its long grass 
bending under thé breeze, like waves, all round to 
the horizon, and showily interspersed with large 
bunches of red, yellow, lilac, and white flowers. 
English travellers can never be weary of a journey 
like ours in the Western ‘wilderness. The deep 
blackness in the depths of the forests ; the huge 
dark pines, silver-stemmed birches, and verdant 
maples, festooned and garlanded by varied-coloured 
creepers up to their topmost boughs; the thick 
entangled brushwood, mixed with wild flowers; the 
clouds of large gaudy butterflies, brilliant gauze- 
winged dragon-flies, and gleaming fire-flies, with 
here and there a bird of purple or red plumage; and 
then the boundless, unbroken, self-sown pasture- 
lands, and interminable prairies;—these sights and 
scenes so varied, with all their vastness and silent 
solitariness, have a power over the feelings which 
is indescribable—they are so utterly unlike any- 
thing one has seen in England or in Europe.” 

The author is neither bigoted nor illiberal ; 
he can recognize devotion in a Jesuit and 
eloquence in a Presbyterian. Making abate- 
ments for peculiar phraseology, a want of con- 
ciseness and compression in detail, we may 
commend this work as useful, informing, and, 
on the whole, creditable. 





Hassan; or, the Child of the Pyramid: an 
Egyptian Tale. By the Hon. C. A. Murray, 
C.B. 2 vols. (Parker & Son.) 

Hassan is a hero moulded after the Oriental 

type—a Hatim Tai, almost the parallel of Antar. 

He is of a proud stature, a faultless form, has 

the countenance of a demi-god, the strength of 

Ajax, the valour of Achilles. None of his race 

can tame horses so well, or throw the jareed so 

accurately, or fight six men at.a time so trium- 
phantly, or scorn base fear and allurements 
with a heart so magnanimous. In truth, the 

Child of the Pyramid, although of modern 

He is the 


the idol of maidens, the observed of all ob- 


Servers, and ultimately the most favoured of 


all the nobles of Egypt, with a jewel-decked, 
peerless Houri-bride. Here we have, then, a 
story flowing with Eastern idealization; but 

r. Murray has not studied the sunny side of 
the globe merely in Arabian entertainments, or 
as poets who sing of the bulbul are apt to do, 
in the verses of the Irish Anacreon. His pic- 





tures are of Egypt Egyptian. He sketched 
and coloured them on the'spot; he knows the 
Sons of Ali; he has ‘seen’ the moon-faced 
daughters of the soil; his imaginary conversa- 
tions are not the hackneyed efforts of a writer 
looking at the-world of turbans and draperies 
through a European spy-glass. Therefore, ‘his 
narrative, wild as it is, full of improbabilities, 
and rendered somewhat grotesque by the eon- 
trast between an English family history, and 
the adventures, more numerous than those of 
Sindbad, which befell the god-like Hassan, is 
warm with the breath of the Desert, and fragrant 
of dates and coffee, and smoke from Caireen 

ipes, and bean-fields, and rich harem interiors. 

he first scene has a background of mystery; for 
Hassan, in the tents of the Sheikh el-Ghazy, 
discovers that the Sheikh is not his parent, but 
that when an infant he was left by a horseman 
at’ the foot of a pyramid, and is a stranger to 
the tribes whose mares are tethered, and whose 
sheep are nibbling, and whose camels are tread- 
ing the dew on the herby plain of Bahyrah. 
Hence, he is induced to seek lis fortunes and 
his father among the merchants or pashas of 
Egypt. He goes to Alexandria under affiuent 
patronage, and there begins to display the 
heroic capacities which render him throughout 
the genius of every romantic or perilous episode. 
A sort of demon-horse is quelled by his coura- 
geous sagacity. Thus he obtains favour in the 
sight of a great Hadji, and after knocking down 
a gigantic ruffian as a preliminary to many 
more of such achievements, falls into a deep- 
ening dream about his own mystic parentage 
(illustrious, of course), and an unknown betrothal 
in the future to some eye-dazzling princess. Not 
to follow the dramatic mazes of the story, we 
pass rapidly on, and find Hassan redeeming a 
poor Arab from a heavy government penalty,— 
thrashing a huge Moghrebin athlete,—fighting 
a pitched battle on the Nile in defence of an 
English lady,—courteously bearding the dreaded 
Viceroy, Mohammed Ali himself, winning his 
regard,—and. absolutely overpowering the 
fancies of certain rapturous English girls by his 
heart-melting manner of reciting how Rabiah 
loved Jelma, of the willow form, of the moon 
face, of the antelope eyes, of the camphor-white 
neck, of the teeth set between cushions of rose- 
leaves, of the pomegranate breasts, and how, 
after many woeful days, they died and were 
buried in one Nejdi grave. Again, he appears 
as 2 horse-tamer, and then the vista brightens 
with the beauty of the virgin Amina :— 

“Her face was one of those which defy the 
poet’s description, or the portraiture of the artist, 
fur although every perfect and lovely feature 
might be separately described, neither pen nor 
pencil could depict their harmony of expression, 
nor the deep lustre of those large liquid eyes, 
whose fringes, when she cast them down, trembled 
on the border of her downy cheek.” 

As every one will anticipate, the history is, 
for the future, one long and desperate struggle 
for the possession of the rosy-fingered maiden, 
—up to whose eyes Hassan dares to look, 
though her birth is proud and his unknown. 
Through a lattice he gains a glimpse of his love: 

“* Her gorgeous black hair was falling in clusters 
over her neck and shoulders, veiling at the same 
time half of the arm on which she reposed her 
rounded and velvet cheek. ; Sometimes her large 
lustrous eyes were raised tothe moon, as if asking 
some question of the skyey influences, and at others 
they dropped under the shadows of their long dark 
fringes.” 

This, then, is the princess of his dreams. 
The bloodshed that follows is appalling, so 
many villains standing in the way. But Hassan 
goes gallantly on; the story moves rapidly with 
him, and albeit we may have been accustomed 
of late to less melo-dramatic plots, less gorgeous 


stage-effects, and colder passions, we must own 
ourselves, carried, away by Mr, Murray’s novel 
written in the good old style, and composed of 
the good old elements :—an immaculate hero, a 
star of his destiny, beauty unapproachable, a 
pareotary of chivalrous adventures, a heaven of 

ve-horn, felicity, Among, other incidents, a 
rich and grand lady, inhabiting a lonely palace 
on the banks of the Nile, is enamoured of Has- 
san, and decoys him into her harem. An ex- 
tract, describing the adventure, will illustrate 
the fashion of the story. — 

‘Fear was a sensation as foreign to the heart of 
Hassan as to that of any man who ever walked on 
earth, but the closing of the bolts behind him, and 
the grim smile which he observed on the faces of 
the swarthy eunuchs, made him for a moment 
repent of having embarked in this mysterious 
enterprise ; but recovering himself immediately, 
and placing a hand on the hilt of his dagger, 
he followed his guides in silence; they led hits 
through several winding passages, and at last te a 
curtained door which opened on the larger room 
before described as the saloon of the palace, and, 
making him a sign to enter, retired. Four large 
candles in silver stands of unusual height lighted 
up the further part of the saloon, by the side of 
which stood several trays loaded with the finest 
fruits and rarest sweetmeats, while on another 
were ranged rows of sherbet-bottles of various 
hues, and others that might contain the forbidden 
juices of the grape; all these things Hassan noted 
with a rapid glance, and also ‘that for the present 
he was the sole occupant of the splendid apart- 
ment. ‘If the lady be mistress of all this wealth 
and luxury,’ said Hassan, half aloud, ‘how strange 
that she should need aid or service from one se 
humble as myself.” He then walked forward over 
the soft and silent carpets towards the lights, and 
with the curiosity of youth began to examine the 
fruits, which surpassed in beauty all that he had 
seen, and wondered how such could be collected 
and procured in the end of November.” : 

The lady, behind a screen, scrutinizes the 
youth and finds him to be beautiful— 

“This strange woman trusted none of her female 
slaves in her intrigues, they were all sent to an- 
other part of the heuse; the only confidants of her 
criminal amours ‘being four powerful black eunuchs 
an the porter of the postern-door, Meanwhile 
Hassan began té weary of his splendid solitude, 
and finding his ‘head almost giddy from the effect 
of the aromatic odours which rose from a censer 
burning in the room, he threw open the large 
latticed casement which, from the sound of the 
rushing waters, he rightly judged to look out upon 
the Nile. A young moon was rising, and not a 
boat was visible; the thought of the grim eunuch 
below flashed on his recollection, and as’ he looked 
out of the window on the turbid stream boiling 
below at a distance of thirty feet, a smile passed 
over his face. Retiring from the casement, he 
found himself suddenly standing before one whom 
he at once knew to be the lady of the palace.” 

Hassan repels her overtures.— 

«Then you refuse and scorn my love,’ she said, 
with kindling fire in her eyes. ‘Beware how you 
awaken my hate ; none liave ever done so and lived 
to tell it. I have means at hand for bending, aye, 
for breaking your proud spirit. There are dungeons 
below which never see the light of day; a few weeks 
or months passed in them, with only black bread 
to feed on, will, perhaps, bring you to another frame 
of mind.’—‘ Khanum,’ he cried, springing to his 
feet, ‘I replied to your offéred favours with frank- 
ness and with courtesy—your threats I despise.’ 
—‘ Despise!’ she cried, no longer mistress of her 
rage; ‘and thisto me!’ As she spoke, she clapped 
her hands loudly together; one ef the eunuchs 
appeared. ‘The man and the cord,’ she said. The 
slave retired. ‘Lady,’ said Hassan, drawing. his 
sword, and showing her its blade glittering in, the 
light of the candles, ‘methinks you are scarcely 
prudent to trust yourself so completely in. the 
power of one whom you threaten with the cord and 
the dungeon; before your slaves appear I could 





sever your head from your body. But I have said 
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it—I pity and despise you.’ For an instant her | 


eye quailed beneath hig stern glance; but at that 
moment the four black slaves, armed with swords, 
and one of them bearing a strong cord, entered the | 
room. ‘Seize and bind this villain,’ she cried, ‘who | 
has threatened and insulted me.’—‘ Lady,’ said 
Hassan, in a low, determined tone, ‘ you are mad, 
I could shout so loudly from this open window that | 
neighbours and passengers should know what was 
passing in your harem. I could, nay, I must, if| 
you force me to it, shed in your presence the blood 
of your slaves; but I would fainspare you. Think 
again, and let me depart in Her only 
reply, as she arose and stamped her foot on the 
ground, was—‘ Seize him and bind him, ye cowardly 
slaves. —‘ Ha! must it be so?’ said Hassan, grasp- 
ing his dagger in his left hand and his sword in his 
right, while his eyes shone with that fierce fire which 
always animated them in the fray and in the fight. 
Come on, ye wretched slaves, and try your destiny.’ 
As he spoke these words, and drawing up his 
towering form to its full height, placed himself in 
a posture of defence, the Khanum cast upon him a 
look in which love, admiration, and hate wer 
strangely blended; bu stamped her angry 
foot, and ordered the slaves to do her bidding.” 
Who has not guessed the result? The lady, | 
in that palace of debauch and murder, is 
witted by the never-failing ), Who 
escapes death from the dagger of a Pa 
a flogging from the-bambous of a Bey 
last, discovers his fat i 
lives in felicity unti rt 
broken by the Terminator of Delights and thi 
Separator of Companions.’— | 
‘He went to an upper aparin 
was seated, still compl i 
Khanum and one asha’s wives. Agree- 
ably to custom, Hassan went through the for 
giving to each a piece of money, called the 
veiling fee’ (for up to that moment the brid 
is supposed not to have n il 
the two elder ladi 
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left alone with An A » the pre- 
scribed rules of thei 1, he ¢ ‘ted the veil 
from her face, saying as he l In the name 
of Allah, the comp: te, the merciful.’ But 
not strange to ea were t} yes that now 
exchanged their ; of t ble love. Not 
the blush of a virgin ¢ seeing the 
stranger who is hereafter to h nt, was the 
rosy hue that ti the neck of is she lis- 
tened in breatl il to the prayer, which 
according to M ned te, he uttered befors 
he ventured to embrace hi 1 brid 


Mr, Murray writes with vigour, an l make sa 
successful use of the so terials with which 
he has chosen to 
modern Egypt. 
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The Nieces of Mazarin Sketches of Manners 
and Characters of the Si nteenth Century— 
[Les Nitces de Maza , &e.l By Amédée 
Renée. (Paris, Didot F ; London, Nutt.) 

THERE are few sketches which afford such in- 

terest to historian, pai ter, or p blic, as Cardinal 

Mazarin, surrounded by his seven nieces and 

three n¢ phews, the children of his two sters, 

Mancini and Martinozzi. Nevertheless, n 

artist has ve d | nenciiaw fin 

artish has ventured to vrou them together tu 

M. Renée accomplished the pleasant task. He 

has done his part light racefully, artistically. 

There is, indeed lk than outline, with | 

a few effecti h nd well-distributed 

lie} a l ! 1 le hy MAST r- | 

hand, and the crafty muly gives us| 
a1 actin ) ‘ 
AT... 
4 i 4A 
. his th hews, and sundry 
at 1 : 1] e4 “c 
nea C ' 4ul the painter oO: | 
ly-picture in ‘1 Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
t, im ex} of liberal patronage, | 
is not nigeard of access The nieces, how- 
ever, stand out, the chief and most brilliant 


e of |i 


| would 











figures in this admirable picture. One of them 
was the mother of a Queen of England. 

And what a man was their uncle! Nota 
monarch of his time was so powerful as he! 
Sprung from a Sicilian family of low condition, 
he played many parts, and most of them exceed- 
ingly well. The grandson, if not son, of a 
Sicilian tradesman of humble degree, rose to 
be, virtually, King of France; and, if we have 
said of him what a man was that “uncle,” we 
may fairly add, what an incomparable but what 
an ill-requited uncle was that man! Had the 
renowned “Children in the Wood” survived to 
punish their uncle for his misdeeds, they could 
hardly have treated him with less courtesy, 
living, or with more contempt, dead, than was 
evinced for “mon oncle Mazarin” by his 
nieces and nephews, the Martinozzis and the 
Mancinis. 

He had fought hard for himseif and for them. 
He had had, it is true, his licentious time, and 


to the last, he remained a desperate gambler; 
but he never lost sight of, or rather he never 


ceased to search for, the avenue by which he 
was to advance, with as little peril as might be, 
towards fame, fortune, power, and the general 
celorification of himself and his family. 

was born in stirring times, 1602; and at 
an early age, and with a good college reputation, 


~ He 


found the world before him where to choose. 
Most men fancy that they select their own 


havens, into which, as they suppose, they force 
the bark freighted with their fortunes, and there 
enjoy existence. This, however, is only given 

few. The majority do not stem the 
tide; they float with it, and are carried by 
“ circumstances” which they cannot control, into 
itions where they cast anchor for life. 
o, though not always so, with Mazarin. 
he could have had his own way, when he fell 
with the notary’s daughter, at 
he would probably have ended his days as a 
crafty and successful Spanish lawyer. So, when 
he subsequently entered the army, had Capt. 
Mazarin only seen a little more fighting, he 
would have experienced the usually acquired 
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taste for a profession which requires constant 
iteration on the part of historians, poets, and 
courtiers, in proclaiming it glorious, to render 
it respectable. Capt. Mazarin would then, had ; 





he lived long enough, have developed into a 
royst al, with interminable stories 


eving old gener 


| of tented fields, and sieges, and dicing on drum- 


heads, and rough homage paid to beauty. But 
«1 that the young captain was very 
early employed in a diplomatic capacity, and 
he performed his task so admirably that mat- 
ters of vast importance were intrusted to him, 


} 
chance 








and as his skill was as triumphantly demon- 
strated in great as in small matters, he passed 
from the service of small potentates to that of 
mighty sovereigns, as successful actors rise from 
little provincial circuits to lead in metropolitan 
theatres. It is sufficient praise of Jules Mazarin 





to say that Cardinal Richelieu so appreciated 
him as to point him out to Louis the Thirteenth 
as the only man with the requisite capacity to 






succeed to the effectual management of the | 
affairs of France. It will be additionally cha- | 
| racteristic of him, if we add, that Mazarin not 
only succeeded Richelieu as the minister of 


Louis the Thirteenth, but he succeeded Louis 
enth as the husband of Anne 
Austria. At all events, if he did not, the letters 
here published, written in a very easy, authori- 
tative, familiar, and marital vein, are inexpli- 
cable. 


Without 





Mazarin, his nephews and nieces 
probably never have been heard of. 
When on the high road to greatness he, at 
various times, sent for them till he had assem- 
bled them all around his hearth He had 


Madrid, | 


of | 


resolved that they, too, should achieve great- 
ness; and he may be said to have carried out 
his resolution. They shared in all the varieties 
of his fortune, including his misfortunes and 
the hatred with which they were all heartily 
pelted by the French people. These young 
persons ought to have stood in awe of their 
uncle; for that once humble individual had not 
only risen to be Cardinal-Minister, but when 
the Pope refused to make a Cardinal of his 
brother, Mazarin set siege to the town in which 
the Pontiff lay; and with twenty-pounders and 
the shedding of much valuable blood, forced 
him into compliance. 

Lavra Mancrnt1 is the first on the list of for- 
tunate young Italian ladies, whom theiruncle was 
determined to raise above the respectable con- 
dition of their parents, and very far above that 
of their honest, or rascally, shopkeeping grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. Laura did very 
well; she became Duchess of Mercceur, and a 
right gallant husband she possessed in the 
Duke, who was the son of Vendéme,—the son 
of Henri the Fourth and the fair Gabrielle. 
The eldest son of Laura Mancini was the 
great Vendome, one of the bravest generals and 
nastiest fellows that ever reaped honour on a 
field, or polluted the air, which nobody near 
liked to breathe in common with him. 

Laura might have been any other bachelor- 
Duke’s Duchess, for there was no lack of noble 
suitors, every one of whom knew that if he gave 
his nobility to the Cardinal-Minister’s niece, 
the Cardinal would confer on him, in return, 
places, pensions, orders and privileges without 
end. Jt was a matter cf business. Laura was 
on the point of marrying that handsome young 
libertine, the Duke de Candale; but the Duke 
suddenly died,—and, perhaps, this wasas well for 
| Laura, seeing that he resembled his father in 
many things, and that among the little paternal 
| failings was a bad habit the elder Duke had of 

beating his wife in public,—and pummelling 
even archbishops in open church, if he hap- 
; pened to be offended with them. 

| Before the Cardinal could unite Laura with 
| the Duke de Mercceur, the Fronde temporarily 
| hurled the Cardinal and his house into ruin. 





'In spite of the threats of the newly-consti- 
tuted Government, De Mercceur espoused the 
lady. His gallantry, or speculation, was nobly 
rewarded when the Cardinal marched back with 
his nieces to power and good fortune. The 
happy and well-regulated household did not 
last many years. The Duchess, on giving birth 
to a third child, was attacked with paralysis, 
and she died, with a smile on her lips at the 
odd mourning grimace which she saw on the 
| face of Madame de Venelle, her lady of honowr. 
| To this beautiful and exemplary wife, her 
| widowed husband paid a splendid homage. He 
| entered into holy orders, and this exquisite com- 
| pliment, or speculation, carried himto the highest 
| ecclesiastical honours. He died Cardinal and 
Legate of the Holy Roman See at the Court of 
| France. 

| Ayye Marie Martinozzi, “sweet sixteen,” 
and a marvel of beauty, whose fair hair formed 
meshes to catch hearts, caught a higher title, 
but not nearly so good a husband, as_ her 
cousin. She became the wife of the pretty- 
featured, but little, hump-backed, and acid 
scamp, the Prince of Conti, brother of Condé, 
| To Anne, too, Candale had been a suitor, but he 
made way for Conti, who, for his own part, 
politely remarked, that he did not care a duca 

which niece he married, as, in point of fact, his 
intention was only to “marry the Cardinal.” 
The brilliant beauty, on her side, was anything 
but enamoured of her husband. His jealousy 
was frightful, and unfounded. The King him- 





self, in the prince’s absence, once ventured to 
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be “gallant” to her at a ball, and the proud 
young wife so fiercely met the homage that 
‘Mazarin insisted on her making an apology. 
Like her cousin named above, she was a true 
wife. She was the victim of her husband’s 
villanous course of life, but she won his pity, 
his respect, and his affection. They finally 
retired to Bordeaux, the scene of his most dis- 
craceful dissipations, where they lived a digni- 
fied and devout life, and where, we are told, 
“the beauty of his repentance exceeded, by far, 
the hideousness of his vices.” One phase of 
the prince’s repentance was, perhaps, a little 
questionable. He wrote a bitter invective 
against plays and playwrights,—of these, in his 
health and strength, he had been the gayest of 
patrons. We quite agree with Voltaire, that he 
would have done much better if he had written 
a treatise against civil war. He died, an old 
young-man, in 1666. The princess survived him 
only six years, during which, she was what 
Madame de Sévigné sneeringly calls, a “ mother 
of the Church.” Apoplexy was the proximate 
cause of a death, the details of which are fami- 
liar to all who are acquainted with the letters 
of the lively lady last mentioned. This niece 
of Mazarin had two sons, the elder of whom 
was that brave, brilliant, and witty Prince de 
Conti who was elected to the crown of Poland, 
and who was (according to St.-Simon), the 
divinity of the people, the idol of the army, and 
t Sut we must 
pass from the mother of so accomplished a 
prince to make way for her younger sister 
Laura, who was mother of a Queen of England. 

Lavra Martrnozz1 had only been two 
years in France, as much under the guardian- 
ship of her guast stepmother, Anne of Austria, 
as of her uncle, when at the age of sixteen she 
was espoused to Alphonso, Duke of Modena. 
This prince had never seen his wife, when the 
father of Prince Eugene of Savoy, who had 
married her by proxy, conducted her to the 
foot ef the ducal throne. Like the other vir- 
tuous and honourable nieces of Mazarin, she 


1 
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he lasting delight of the world. 





early lost a husband who had married her in | 


order to have a protector in the Cardinal, but 
who, it must be acknowledged, did no dishonour 
to the military dignities and responsibilities 
entrusted to him by the latter. At the age of 
twenty-eight, A.p. 1662, he died, worn out by 
ceaseless attacks of gout. Laura of Modena 
became Regent for her worthless son Francis, 
till the latter reached the age of fourteen, and 
throughout the duration of her government, she 
remained the firm friend and the ready ally of 
France. She was the mother of one daughter, 
lary Beatrice, the wife of James the Second, 
King of England, of whose fall she did not live 
) be conscious. She is praised by M. Renée as 
the tenderest of mothers; but we have read that 
when poor Mary Beatrice was at Chaillot, she 
used to tell the nuns there, one of whom pub- 
lished the narrative, that her mother was a 
stern, grave woman, who rather exacted fear 
than won love from her children, and who very 
commonly pinched, slapped, and smacked them 
for trivial daily faults, and soundly flogged 
them with her own hands, which were not 
quite so white and delicate as those of Anne of 
ustria, for offences of a more serious nature. 
fwe may believe Mary Beatrice, she never had 
any childhood, that is, any joyous one, for what 
is childhood without joy? Her mother had 
laid to heart a savage old adage touching the 
excellence of chastisement, and she instilled 
stringent principles by the help of a rod, of 
which the recipient had smarting reminiscences 
as long as she lived. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Mary Beatrice never blamed her 
mother. She remembered the frequent and 
terrible whippings as a salutary discipline, and 
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she subsequently accepted the scourge from 
God, in the same meek and unrepining spirit 
with which she spoke of the stripes laid on her 
by her mother. That mother died, a stern, 
suffering, saintly woman, at Rome, and she is 
the last of the nieces of Mazarin to whom 
terms of eulogy or sympathy can be fairly 
applied. 

OtymMreE Mancini is the next in order of 
marriage, and among the most remarkable for 
the details of her life. In common with her 
sisters and cousins she had been partly educated 
under the superintendence of Anne of Austria, 
to whom Mazarin used to address letters 
touching the education and manners of his 
nieces, as a rather dissatisfied husband might 
to a step-mother who was not altogether ful- 
filling her duties towards her husband’s children. 
When Olympe had accomplished her sixteenth 
year, she was less beautiful than her sisters and 
cousins, who carried off her lovers and got 
married before her. She was, however, more 
natural in her manners than any of them, and 
so attractive to the young Louis the Four- 
teenth that she was not without hopes of 
becoming Queen of France; and Mazarin was 
not without an expectation of seeing fulfilled 
those very hopes,—which were always ridiculed 
by Anne, the Queen-mother. Fora time the 
youthful couple were inseparable. It would be 
difficult to say at what hour of the twenty-four 
they were not together. In every ballet repre- 
sented on the court stage, wherein Louis gene- | 
rally played three or four of the most graceful | 
of the gods by turns, Olympe always played | 
the nymph in whom he was most interested. 
The King’s breath had tarnished the mirror of 


spoken or written—anything ; whatever was so 
spoken or written was interpreted as signifying 
dreadful menace against the life of his sacred 
Majesty. Some mere nonsense penned by 
Olympe was thus made use of, and as she and 
Madame de La Ferté had really paid a visit to 
La Voisin, proceedings were taken, which so 
terrified this niece of Mazarin that she suddenly 
left her palace, and fled across the frontier into 
Flanders. 

Madame de Sévigné has an exquisite way of 
depicting the lucky fate and questionable cha- 
racter of Olympe’s friend, Madame de La Ferté. 
“This affair,” says the famous letter-writer, “has 
given La Maréchale de La Ferté, a pleasure 
which, ordinarily, she does not enjoy, namely, 
that of hearing herself pronounced perfectly 
innocent. Mays. Candour is nothing to this. It 
is like the drop of sweet oil that falls on the wasp, 
and which, sweet and soft as it is, conveys to 
the wasp inevitable destruction. 

As for Olympe, for years she had no rest in 
body or mind. She was hunted, hooted, pelted, 
howled at in every city where she sought a 
refuge, and that by mobs chiefly hired by the 
French minister. If she approached a garrison 
| town, the guards closed the gates against her. 
| If she entered a church, the raging multitude 
threatened to murder the poisoning countess. 
If she found an asylum in a convent, the vir- 
tuous citizens sang unsavoury songs beneath 
the walls. There is not the slightest proof of 
her having been a poisoner; but if anybody had 
before doubted it, he ceased to he a disbeliever 
after hearing of Olympe’s visit to Madrid, and 
her swift flight therefrom, when the young queen, 








her fame in her earliest youth. His marriage 


hate his mistresses. Mazarin was content to 
marry her to Eugéne de Carignan, of the 


Bourbons of the branch of Soissons. The 
| bridegroom inherited the royal title of Count 
de Soissons, and my lady Countess may be 
| better known to our readers by that title than 
by her original names of Olympe Mancini. 

The life of the Countess de Scissons was not 
a happy one. She was now winning, now 
losing, the heart of the King. To-day deceiving, 
|to-morrow deceived by, her own lovers. To 
procure the downfall of any young favourite 
raised to bad eminence by being cursed with | 
' the King’s love, was to her as a business of her | 
| life. Therewith she kept a splendid establish- 
ment, and found time to become the mother 
| of, but not to be a mother to, eight children, of 
| whom one was not only famous, but deserving 
| of his fame. 





hated his wife, and still more heartily did she | the last century. 


house of Savoy, by his mother related to the | 


the grand-daughter of our Charles the First, 
perished there by poison. The Countess de 


did not change her affection for him, but she | Soissons died at Brussels in the early part of 


For some previous time she 
had maintained a house of much magnificence, 
and as she gave splendid entertainments, the 
Bruxellois charitably concluded that she must 
be respectable. 

The French court never was reconciled with 
her, but she was well avenged for its contempt. 
Among her eight children left in Paris, there 
was one who, when he reached man’s estate, was 
a weak, stunted, rather crooked, and gentle 
little fellow—the Abbé de Savoie. He was not 
ill provided with church preferment, but he 
hated the clerical profession, and asked to be 
allowed to change his benefices for a regiment 
of dragoons. Louvois rudely repulsed, and 
Louis rudely laughed at “the little Abbé.” 
Some time later they laughed still more heartily 
at hearing that “le petit Abbé” had really 
entered the military service of the Emperor of 
Germany. “Oh! oh!” cried the grand monarch,’ 





holding his sides to catch breath, “don’t you 


| _ While the Cardinal-uncle lived, the Countess | think, gentlemen, don’t you think we have had 


de Soissons could commit many little offences, | 
to which we should now give very wncompli- | 
mentary designations, with impunity. But 

when his death deprived her of a protector, and 

she continued to trouble the King, interfering 

with the love passages of one who no more 

troubled himself about hers than her own hus- 

band did, the minister Louvois and the mistress 

en titre speedily found means to rid themselves 

of her. 

Tt was at this period that the famous poisoner, 
La Voisin, was selling her “succession powder,” 
and telling fortunes to distant relatives who 
desired to remove the heirs standing between 
them and great estates. This desire was to be 
easily effected by means of a pinch or two of the 
powder, every grain of which was worth a ducat. 
In those days, if the King of France wished to 
convict any one of a conspiracy against his life, 
the process was the most simple imaginable. It 
was only to say that the intended victim had 





ia great loss?” 


Loss! it was the loss to him of 
head, and arm, and sword. By losing the little 
Abbé, Louis lost many a province, and suffered 
not only many a defeat, but endured many a 
humiliation. With that one man more he might 
have died the master of Europe. But there was 
a higher will than his in this matter; the grand- 
nephew of Mazarin passed his sword through 
and through the very breast of France, and 
Marlborough had the noblest of colleagues in 
little Prince Eugene of Savoy. 

Marir Mancisi, the next niece, was one of 
those whom Mazarin did not send for to France 
till he had found matches for his other young 
kinswomen, and began to feel lonely for want 
of youthful company. He drew her from a 
convent to plunge her, at eighteen, into the 
brilliant vortex of the Louvre. She was not 
good-looking, but she possessed a noble visage 
in her mind, and when young Louis the Four- 
teenth, who fell in love with every demoiselle, 
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fell honestly in love with her, she devoted-her | 


influences to the very best of purposes. She | 
was not alone his gentlest, and indeed his:sole, | 
nurse when once he lay'in peril of death, but | 
she taught the idle prinée the Italian langnage, | 
read aloud to him, furnished him with’! ideas, 
aroused his lazy|spirit to desire’ martial glory, 
and ‘saved him from being the mere’ sensual 
beast that France beheld in his successor, Per- 
haps the only true, hearty, well-enjoyed ‘love- 
passages in the life of Louis were those shared | 
with him’ by Marie. Louis had admired or 
adored other of the Mazarin nieces, but’ Marie 
Mancini enslaved, subdued, enchanted ‘him. 
Had she been the slave of her uncle instead of 
the true friend of the King, she probably would 
have ascended the throne; but the-Cardinal 
and the Queen-mother fiercely oppfosed the idea 
of a marriage, and they separated the really 
enamoured pair. At their last meeting, when 
Louis was dissolving, like a Greek hero, in 
showers of tears, the heart-broken Marie “lui 
addressa, avec un dernier regard, ces paroles | 
fitres et charmantes, ‘Vous m’aimez, vous étes | 
Roi, et je pars!’” This mixture of tenderness, | 
sugevestion and reproach has never been sur- | 
passed. | 
The King married a Spanish princess, and | 
as she brought with her a treaty of peace, Maza- | 
rin reaped glory enough by accomplishing this 
union ; and he bade his niece take patience and | 
read Simon. She re-appeared at court after | 
the marriage of Louis, whose homage to her 
became at once so marked that it was, perhaps, 
to save her from disgrace that the Cardinal 
provided her with a husband in the person of 
the Constable Colonna, who carried her off to 
Rome; and who, rude and eccentric as he was, 
seems to have been a very fair husband, for an 
Italian, till Marie, after giving birth to three 
sons, put her house on a strict conventual foot- 
ing, and lived like Diana,—but with a score of 
Endymions. This drove Colonna mad, by ex- 
citing a jealousy which, curiously enough, she 
entertained, on her side, on account of certain 
acts of the poor Constable, who would have 
deserved our pity had he been less of a brute. 
Her conduct was, assuredly, of the very light- 
est ; and with all her ability and self-possession 
she could not laugh away incidents in which 
she participated, which look very well and read 
very prettily in erotic poetry, but which can 
hardly be so considered when a husband is the 
critic. The Constable, accordingly, shut Marie 
up, used her cruelly, and was preparing worse 
measures, when his wife, in company with her 
sister Hortense, who had come to visit: her, 
tucked their petticoats wp to their knees, and 
rode over the mountains to Louis, The eseape 
was well contrived ; the details are romantie in 
eharacter, and Marie hoped to find refuge in 
aris, and perhaps even to recover an old lover. 
But access to the King was denied her, and 
the most accomplished of the nieces of Mazarin 
was fairly hunted from convent to convent, in 
France, Italy and Spain, by her indefatigable 
and implacable husband. The best proof of 
the misery she endured is to be found in the 
fact, that there is not the slightest record of the 
last years of her life. No one knows whether 
Marie Mancini died a nameless nun, or whether 
she filled a grave dug for her by Colonna,—“ a 
la facon de Barbari, mon ami.” 
Horrense Mancint, so well known to the 
age poets, philosophers, churchmen, infi- 
els, gamblers and gastronomes of the court 
and fine world of England, in her day, was not 
more fortunate in her marriage than her un- 
happy elder sister, Marie,—after whose nuptials 
she was taken from convent to court; and, at 
sixteen, placed tacitly on the list of marriage- 
sble-young ladies, Charles the Second, then a 
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refugee-in Paris, made her an offer; and Mazarin 


lived to regret that he had’ refused it, in her 
name,’ Other princes, and heirs to crowns, and 
rich cousins of kings, and pennyless descend- 
ants of royalty, flung themselves at the feet of 
this' magnificently iniperious damsel, but the 
young heir of the ducal house of La Meilleraye 
carried her off from them all. There was a good 
deal of matter-of-fact business in the affair. The 
Cardinal was consciously drawing towards his 
end, and he had a strong desire to perpetuate 
his name and memory, by keeping up the 
splendour of his fortune in connexion with his 
family appellation. He had a nephew Phi- 
lippe, whom he had made Duke de Nevers, but 
that graceful scamp and amateur literary-man 
was not a likely person for the purpose, The 
desired individual was found in Armand de La 
Meilleraye, who, on condition of submitting to 
be Duke de Mazarin, was made the chief heir of 
the Cardinal, and received with the hand of 
Hortense countless millions, splendid palaces, 
and princely estates. The head of the family 
reserved, however, very comfortable legacies for 
other relatives. The marriage took place in 
1661, and his Eminence died shortly afterwards, 
to the great delight of all parties—even of his 
heirs! As for the new Duke de Mazarin, whose 
face, according to Madame de Sévigné, was a 


justification for any trick a handsome wife could 


play him, he had not head enough to sustain 
the weight of his numerous government offices 
and the gorgeous fortune of which he found 
himself possessed, by right of his wife. Of her 
he became so jealous, that he lived rather on 
the high road than in any mansion, dragging 
his consort with him, whatever might be her 


condition of health, and leaving one residence | g 


for another, if only a good-looking lacquey spoke 
civilly to the Duchess. His jealousy could only 
be exceeded by the eccentricity of his devotion. 
The Mazarin marbles were famous in their day, 
but the Duke, offended by their naked beauty, 
marred the most exquisite of these statues by 
hammering them into what he considered a 
condition of decency. His Titian and other 
Venuses he clapped into kilts, or smudged into 
propriety. He went to Louis the Fourteenth 


with a mission from the Archangel Gabriel, | 
directed especially against the intercourse of ; 


the monarch with Mademoiselle de La Valliére. 
He wrote a treatise against wet-nurses exercis- 
ing their motherly oflice to babies on Fridays 
and Saturdays ; 
maids, by denouncing the milking of cows as a 
sin; and, in short, his mania for making regu- 
lations was so intense that, says M. Rence, “ Il 


en fit un entre autres, et des plus burlesques, | 


pour détermincr les régles de décence & observer, 
en certains cas, par les garcons apothicaires!” 
The Duke wasthe Sir Andrew Agnew ofhis day, 
and something more. He, moreover, rendered his 
wife wretched by comical crosses and cruelties. 
She could neither eat, walk, sleep, nor live in 
peace. He, in a frolicking, but terribly decided 
way, opposed every wish she expressed, and she 
bore all ‘as well as such a woman could, which 
was not as Griselda would, till he deprived her 
of her diamonds; and then the cup was full! 
A duchess without her diamonds was as a poetic 
dairymaid without virtue—a soldier without 
courage—a philosopher without wisdom. Dia- 
monds were what most distinguished duchesses; 
and when Hortense was despoiled of hers, she 
rebelled. The Duke, in his pleasant, joking 
way, put her into a convent ; and one day, being 
more funnily disposed than before, he flung her 
(by authority) into a sort of eonventual prison. 
The Duchess and her friends caused him infinite 
trouble by their opposition; but this only de- 
lighted him. He loved to be in disturbed 
waters. He was the defendant in three hun- 


he excited the awe of milk- ; 


dred actions, and -he lest nearly all. The Gardi- 
nal’s fortune was dissolved’ by! this madman, 
who, when one of ‘his own palaces was on fire, 
reproved his servants: for attempting to ex- 
tinguish the flames, and thereby obstructing the 
good pleasure of the Almighty. 

We can hardly wonder that, when the law 
seemed inclined to sanction the proceedings of 
this. extraordinary husband, the wife, who natu- 
rally dreaded being compelled to put herself in 
his power, contrived to don male attire, and, 
with a little lady similarly accoutred, galloped 
off, as fast-as steeds could carry them, to friendly 
Lorraine. The Duke de Mazarin rushed to the 
King for help. His Majesty recommended the 
Duke to go to the Angel Gabriel! 

Strange and various were the adventures of 
the errant lady,—but they are too long to enu- 
merate. She found rest for a time with her 
sister of Colonna; but, what. with lovers, and 
quarrels, and family dissensions, the house of 
the great Constable became an undesirable resi- 
dence for more parties than one, and the two 
sisters fled from Italy together. It is Madame 
de Grignan who says of these remarkable 
women, on this occasion, that “they journeyed 
like heroines of romance, with countless jewels 
and not a change of linen.” For the romantic 
details, we refer our reader to the volume before 
us. We must confine ourselves to stating that, 
after fruitless attempts to come to an under- 
standing-with her husband, the Duchess wan- 
dered from one country to another, till she 
found refuge in Savoy. St-Evremond says, 
she passed three years there in reflection and 
study. She, probably, had other pastime; for 
the Duke of Savoy, who had paid her the most 
rallant attentions, was no sooner dead than his 





widow, the regent, turned her out of the country. 
The act was stringent, but very significative. 
Plumed and perruqued, the wandering Ama- 
zon, fearing nothing but being compelled to 
travel about with her restless husband, jour- 
neyed over Europe, and at last reached England, 
where the dashing beauty was received with 
enthusiasm. Who, acquainted ever so slightly 
with the memoirs of the times from Charles the 
! Seeond to William the Third, has not heard of 
the Duchess of Mazarin, first cousin to the 
Duchess of York? She and Morin introduced 
| the game of basset, and if they did not ruin 
the Cavaliers, it was because that consummation 
had fallen on those gay gentlemen already. The 
whole Cavalier court was in love with her; duels 
were fought about her. Soldiers, sages, poets, 
| philosophers, (of whom the Memoirs of the Car- 
dinal Dubois name more than M. Renée) paid 
her homage. The wisest, who refrained from 
' courting her, acknowledged her beauty, admired 
her wit, and wondered at her audacity.. The 
| latter was astounding, and she would with 
| little or no scruple address herself to her friend 
| “ Vossius, Canon of Windsor,” with the flatter- 
| ing remark, “‘ Now, Mr. Canon Vossius, as you 
| have read all sorts of books, except the Bible, 
| you can probably explain this matter to us.” 
She resided among our gay and grave ancestors 
during a score of years, not all of which were 
brilliant, for her husband would allow her 
nothing unless she consented to live, that is, 
trot about France, with him in the heavy family- 
coach; and, with the overthrow of the Stuarts, 
she lost the pension originally granted her by 
Charles the Second. The tardy, and not very 
requisite, gallantry of William the Third at 
length awarded her two thousand pounds a year, 
and with this she kept a frolicsome housein Ken- 
sington Square. Or, rather, not with this, for 
the goddess of St.-Evremond and the temporary 
idol of Waller was not a woman to keep within 
her income. She lived far beyond it, for she 
had no really honest principle, and the splen- 
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dour of her life was only a splendid misery. 
She had as many creditors at her doors as cava- 
liers, and it would be difficult to say which 
carried importunity furthest. At Chelsea, she 
maintained her little summer-court. There she 
died, in 1699 ; and then, and not till then, her 
husband triumphed. He got possession of her 
body, stuffed it into his travelling carriage, and 
exultingly galloped with it all over France, in 
spite of her! Evelyn has not forgotten to make 
recoré of this extraordinary woman in his Diary. 
Under date of July 11, 1699, he says :-— 

“ Now died the famous Duchess of Mazarine. 
She had been the richest lady in Europe; she was 
niece of Cardinal Mazarine ; and was married to 
the richest subject in Europe, as it is said. She 
was born at Rome, educated in France, and was 
an extraordinary beauty and wit, but dissolute and 
impatient of matrimonial restraint, so as to be 
abandoned by her husband, and banished, when 
she came into England for shelter, lived on a pen- 
sion given her here, and is reported to have has- 
tened her death by intemperate drinking strong 
spirits. She has written her own story, and so has 
her other extravagant sister, wife to the noble 
family of Colonna.” 

Marianne Mancini was the sole niece of 
Mazarin left unmarried at his death ; but the 
Cardinal may be said to have negotiated her 
marriage with the Duke de Bouillon, the rela- 
tive of Turenne, as he lay dying. She was a 
precocious child, who, in the year 1662, became 
a duchess, at fifteen; and at that age was at the 
head of a little college of great wits, and made 
verses herself with the readiness of a lady who 
mistakes inclination for inspiration. It was at 
her house that La Fontaine learned the way to 
become celebrated. At the age of forty-four he 
had achieved no reputation,—a fact that may be 
very consoling to middle-aged rhymers inclined 
to despair of ever being famous. It was Ma- 
rianne Mancini who impressed on the poet that 
his grace and strength lay in “ Fable-making.” 
It were well if she had impressed him with no 
other conviction, but, unfortunately, the fact 
remains, that if he composed Fables to please 
the world, he also composed his famous, or 
infamous, ‘ Contes’ to please the Duchess, whose 
love for that sort of literature was like the mor- 
bid taste of the gastronome for corruption and 
rottenness. Perhaps at none of the intellectual 
courts maintained by the nieces of Mazarin, 
were so many illustrious men of all classes ever 
assembled as at that of which Marianne Man- 
cini was the glittering sovereign. Their judg- 
ment, like that of any other court, was not 
infallible, for courtiers and sovereign lady 
patronized Pradon against Racine. When the 
latter produced his ‘ Phédre, the Duchess de 
Bouillon took the whole of the tickets, packed 
the house from the pit to the roof, during the 
first six representations, and hissed the piece 
from the stage. She lost her time and her money, 
and in no way profited poor Pradon. While 
the Duchess was thus engaged, the Duke was 
over the frontier, at war, or at some one of his 
country seats, hunting the stag or the wolf. 

Such a lady was likely to get into one of 
those little family difficulties which were thought 
to be expiated by a temporary confinement in 
a convent. From thence she returned more 
joyous and brilliant than ever, and “people of 
quality” hailed her return among them, as 
honest folk in legends welcome back the vic- 
torious virgin who had gone forth to slay some 
dragon, or enact any other service for a dis- 
tracted community. 

Like the buxom lady in the ‘Marchande des 
Goujons, the device of the Duchess was, with 
regard to les gros mots, that “les plus gros sont les 
meilleurs.” She sat out orgies withthe Vendémes, 
and feared nobody in heaven or in the earth 
beneath, not even the King. Moreover, though 





she appears to have had. little belief in God, she 
had great faith in, the Devil, for she, too, went 
to the poisoning fortune-teller, La Voisin, and 


her worship there was followed by an exile, | 


part of which she spent in England with her 
sister, the Duchess of Mazarin, She remained 
here till the a¢cession of William the Third. 
Marianne looked on him as a monster, and 
expected rough usage at his hands, but. he 
gallantly sent her back to France in his own 
yacht. She did not experience anything like 
similar gallantry at the hands of Louis, who, on 
her asking permission to reside in the capital, 
replied that she might live where she pleased— 
except in any of the places she would have 
been pleased to live in. Nevertheless, after 
some wandering, she succeeded in returning to 
the capital, where, with or without her Duke, 
all the Court was at her feet, and all people 
beyond it bowed low to the idol and named her 
Queen of Paris. She does not seem to have 
kept her position there, but she did what was 
probably as agreeable to her,—namely, retained 
her beauty, her grace, indeed, her entire charms, 
until the period of her death, in 1714. 

We have said nothing of the nephews of 
Mazarin. Indeed, of the three, Philippe, Duke 
de Nevers, alone reached man’s estate. The 
only thing that can be said of this worthless 
personage—of whom some horrible, and, we 
trust, groundless, stories are told—is that he 
was the grandfather of the Duke de Nivernois, 
the last of the Mancinis. Even of the nieces, 
after the first two, we cease to “régler nos 
comptes avec la vertu.” There is this, at least, 
remarkable in them, that—productive as was 
each marriage, for which such care was taken to 
secure wealth and greatness for the respective 
couples and their progeny—the families have, 
with their wealth, entirely perished. There 
are representatives of them, perhaps, in the case 
of the Colonnas, but there is no direct descen- 
dant of any one of them. Mazarin thought he 
had done everything to secure the glory and 
greatness of his name, his family, and his adopted 
country, by these marriages. He failed in all; 
and if Venddme, the issue of one, rendered 
some service to France in the bad quarrel 
touching Spain, Eugéne of Savoy, the issue of 
another, inflicted more ruin on the country, the 
glory of which Mazarin hoped to indissolubly 
connect with that of himself and family, than 
any enemy who had ever before encountered in 
the field the bravest of the armies of France. 
The designs of Mazarin were of those fantastic 
tricks which, according to the poet, exact 
tears from the angels. While he and his 
nieces were plotting and devising in the face of 
all France, there was one woman who quietly 
raised herself above them all. That woman, in 
her early days, had asked alms of Marie Man- 
cini. Marie was then almost Queen of France. 
The recipient of her charity was, however, des- 
tined to become the wife of Louis; and Madame 
de Maintenon may have subsequently smiled 
at the recollection, how she had silently risen 
above all the glittering, restless, ambitious, and 
disappointed Mazarins, Martinozzis, and Man- 
cinis. 





Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, com- 
prising Sketches of Travel in the Gold Regions 
of Olancho, and a Review of the History and 
General Resources of Central America, With 
Original Maps and Numerous Illustrations. 
By William V. Wells. (New York, Harper 
Brothers; London, Low & Co.) 

A mule-ride of a thousand miles, and visits to 

thirty-eight Central American towns and settle- 

ments, constituted Mr. Wells's experiences as 

a traveller in that particular region. His ori- 


, Government, for a com 





; y in California, the 
right to work gold places, and to establish 
commercial stations in Olancho; but he added 
to this project that of familiarizing himself with 


_ local history, natural and political, and he was by 


no means unsuccessful. ; An explorer was needed 
in Central America, especially in Olancho, which 
lies far from the common line of Old and New 
World investigation. Only a few writers had 
treated of the country or the people, yet both 
are in a high degree interesting. The country, 
says Mr. Wells, is the New World at its best, 
ten times richer in vegetable and mineral wealth 
than Virginia, bright in aspect, and abounding 
in all forms of beauty. Its cactus is thirty feet 
high; its trees are richly flowered; its white 
and pink honeysuckle is so profuse as some- 
times to choke the crops of corn; its birds are 
of colours magically brilliant; its verdure gleams 
like the gold that is hidden below. This was a 
fascinating realm through which to ramble, like 
an ease-loving priest, upon a mule, and the semi- 
diplomatic tourist appears thoroughly to have 
enjoyed his wanderings, although the sun was 
tropically warm and he bad manifold duties in 
hand. Something gorgeous was for ever present 
to cheer the eye,—red tasselled blossoms fes- 
tooning the aisles of the forest’; flights of birds 
glittering across the vistas; blue herons down 
on the edges of lakes. Moreover, he was of a 
chatty disposition, and intensely American ; so 
that he perpetually found acquaintances and 
topics of discourse. The people, too, charmed 
him by their want of sophistication,—a virtue 
carried so far that any Acteon might have 
strayed near the bathing nymphs of the villages 
without exciting either alarm or anger. But 
travelling in Central America is accompanied 
with wilder incidents,—the wildest being a 
tiger-hunt, in which Mr. Wells took. part. 
Often seven feet in length, and proportionately 
powerful, the tiger of the country is one of the 
most formidable creatures in existence, and a 
stranger to such sports might easily be par- 
doned for a slight neryous confusion at the 
sight of such a monster. Here is an episode of 
adventure in the thickets of Sacate Grande.— 
“ Up to this time the dogs had been kept with 
a contrivance of raw-hide slips around their noses 
by way of muzzles. They were shaggy, diminutive 
creatures, with none of the usual yelping enthusiasm 
shown by the canine race when about attacking in 
company with man a common enemy. At a gesture 
and a half-uttered s—s—st, all their latent fury 
seemed concentrated in their flaming eyes. They 
knew their work was about to commence. The 
apparent apathy gave place to savage howls and 
gnashing of jaws. My respect for them began to 
increase. At the removal of the muzzles, the three 
disappeared into the thicket, The tigreros awaited 
the result with staring eyes and motionless atti- 
tudes, A sense of approaching danger stole over 
me in spite of my efforts to conceal it, and though 
I asked hurriedly if the animal would make his 
appearance in our direction, the response of my 
nearest neighbour was only an unintelligible whisper. 
The sound of the dogs as they vanished in the 
woods was silenced for a moment, but immediately 
we heard a terrific dying yell, telling too plainly 
the fate of one. Then came a continuous snarl 
and roar, mingled with the quick bark of the 
remaining dogs and the crashing of underbrush. 
A moment after, the bushes near a small gully 
became violently agitated. I fixed my eyes in- 
tently on the spot, involuntarily edging away from 
the place, springing back in alarm as the yielding 
bushes made room for the tiger, who threw himself 
clear of the copse with a light, cat-like leap, and 
stood a moment in savage uncertainty whether to 
retreat again into the jungle or face the human foes 
who environed him. The dogs followed close upon 
his heels. The whole affair occupied but a moment, 
I remember the whiskered jaws, the fierce, gleam- 
ing eye, the velvety fur, the nervous twitching of 
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belly, as the beast, directing his gaze upon the 
place where Nolberto and myself were standing, 
made a rapid bound toward us. My first impulse 
was to fire; but a strange fascination, which I am 
unable to account for, prevented me. ‘ Cuidado! 
por Dios cuidado!’ shouted the others, while, at 
the same time, three shots rang in my ears. The 
next moment I was on my face at full length, and 
the tiger stretched upon the ground within four 
feet of me, creating a whirlwind of grass and torn 
sod in his dying struggles. As he sprang forward 
T had started from his path, and, stumbling, fell in 
the very spot where, but for the bullets that arrested 
his career, he must in another moment have stood. 
I was not long in regaining my feet and lodging a 
rifle bullet in his head, which nearly finished him. 
The tigreros now approached, and deliberately 
searched his heart with their glittering cuchillos, 
or butcher-knives. A long, gasping yawn, a con- 
vulsive play of the tail, and all was over. They 
wiped their knives on his glossy coat, and one, 
venturing into the copse, dragged out the mangled 
body of the dog. Not the mark of a tooth was to 
be found, but apparently one blow of the great 
paw, bristling with claws, had disemboweled him.” 





Escaping from the tiger’s clutch, he almost 
fell into an alligator’s jaw, and forswearing 
experimental bathing as well as dangerous 
hunts, began his long mule ride in the interior, 

straversing the hills on which mahogany grows, 
‘the valleys in which opals are found, the forests 
%n which swarm unknown birds—blue, purple, 
‘crimson, and green—and the rivers in which the 
olive-tinted Graces frolic, light limbed, light 
hearted, dreaming not of good or evil.— 

With the dawn we walked forth, and, after des- 
patching the boys to the pofrero for the mules, 
stripped and plunged into the river, to allay the 
feverish heat caused by the irritations of the night. 
All the water used in Pespire is taken in earthen 
jars on the heads of female water-bearers. We had 
scarcely left theriverwhen troops of these aguadoras, 
straight and well formed, walked down to the bank, 
and, after filling their jars, imitated our example, 
and followed the immemorial custom in the tropics 
of 2 morning bath. Some of them swam fearlessly 
into the middle of the torrent, and splashed about 
in the foam like Naiads. As they evinced an utter 
unconcern at our proximity, we took to ourselves 
the credit of not bei ; 3, and were, 
consequently, in no f ping Tom 
of Coventry. 'They n ls echo with their 
wild laughter, and even amused themselves at our 
expense as we walked away.” 
































The mode of living in Honduras is peculiar, 
and might not allure an untravelled taste. 
Boiled rice, béans, salad, bread, butter, cheese, 
and coffee for breakfast,—calipash, soused 
maniti, fricaseed iguana, barbacued monkey, 
armadillo curry, parrot-pie, roast antelope, 
smoked peccary, boiled Indian rabbit, and 
calipee for dinner,—according to Henderson,— 
although Mr. Wells alludes to roast beef and 
vermicelli soup, besides plantains and pumpkins. 
The wine is poor, but the chocolate incom- 
parable.— 

“ After a hot day’s ride I know nothing more 
soothing, and, at the same time, delightfully palat- 
able than a foaming cup of the chocolate de Hon- 
duras. I had a large boxful made to carry out of 
the country, and noted the manner in which it is 

A pound of cacao is baked or parched, 
ing carefully stirred, until the shell cracks, after 
which the husk is rubbed or shelled off by chafing 
between the hands. It is then ground in the matete, 
as corn is prepared for tortillas, reducing the sub- 
stance to an oily paste. About one ounce and a 
half of vanilla is added, with enough powdered 
cinnamon to suit the taste of the maker, and sugar 
if required. When this, by working, is reduced to 
a liquid consistency, it is allowed to drop in small 
round cakes, each of which, when hardened, makes 
two ordinary cups of chocolate by simply dissolving 
them in boiling water and cream. The top is 
covered with a fragrant froth.” 


At the mountain-town Tegucigalpa, in the 








sala of the Lardizabals, the traveller was intro- 
luced into high Honduras society.— 

“Tn the centre of the sala was a table covered 
with confectionery, wines, chocolate, and cool 
drinks, and from the ceiling was suspended a chan- 
delier, borrowed especially for the occasion from an 
enterprising neighbour, who had ordered it from 
Truxillo. The ceremonies of presentation over, 
the gentlemen ranged themselves opposite the 
ladies, and henceforth, until the dancing, there was 
a rigid separation of the sexes. Each side main- 
tained a spirited conversation, interspersed with 
loud laughter, the only communication between the 
two sides of the room being by ocular telegraph : 
bright eyes and fans were the instruments used. 
Cigars were freely discussed, both ciyarros proper 
and puros, of which a tastefully-constructed pyramid 
was built upon the table. The cigarros or cigarettos 
of paper were the preference of the ladies, who held 
them daintily between the prettiest of fingers, and 
puffed away, gesticulating with the greatest anima- 
tion with these little meteors.” 

The North Americans supply the Tegucigal- 
pans with boots, the English with cutlery, 
cloths, and calicoes,—the French with cognac, 
silks, and mustard,—the Italians with olives 
and macaroni,—so that the little mountain- 
town tastes every variety of civilization. Beyond 
this nest of elegance and coquetry, Mr. Wells 
entered the gold country of Olancho, the 
parallel of California. Here were found “the 
old mines where the Spaniards used to take 
out gold,” and a military cicerone thus descanted 
on their history :— 

‘<< 'Pwenty years ago,’ said the general, ‘ we took 
out rusted tools and bars of iron of Spanish manu- 
facture, left here more than a hundred years before. 
Stories,’ he continued, ‘are yet handed down among 
the Indians toward Cats as that ancient imple- 
ments, made by the al es, who worked here 
long before Columbus discovered America, were 
found there by the old aniards. The gold that 
went to adorn the splendid palaces of Palenque, 
Copan, and Chichen, doubtless came from the valley 
of the Guayape and other parts of Olancho. From 
this kind of pit, in the old time, while Honduras 
was a Spanish province, the gold was taken that 
freighted the Spanish galleons.’” 

In Olancho, also, is found the tree that pro- 
duces liquid amber, chewed by the Indians to 
preserve their teeth and to cure flesh wounds in 
horses. But the pride of the Honduras interior 
is the mahogany forest, the cutting of the wood 
giving employment to a large class.— 

‘“‘Stagings are raised around the trunks of the 
trees about eight feet from the ground, two men 
being allotted to a tree. The wood from the trunk 
is preferable to that of any other part, but the 
limbs generally afford the most variegated specimens, 
such as are used in the construction of finer work. 
The spectacle of a falling mahogany-tree is one 
which could not be easily forgotten. Toppling from 
its firm base, the giant of the tropical forest crashes 
upon the surrounding foliage, tearing through huge 
branches, and beating down with its widespreading 
arms an immense space in the thicket. Unlike the 
fall of the pine, this tree seldom splits or breaks, its 
vast strength bearing down all obstacles.” 

The mahogany choppers are among the most 
brawny and muscular workmen in the world. 
“T doubt,” says Mr. Wells, “whether the best 
Northern woodsmen could successfully compete 
with those of Honduras.” After the first rains 
the timber is carried away.— 

‘* At such times the forest echoes with the yelling 
of drivers and the heavy scraping of the drags as 
they move slowly through the tangled wilderness. 
The cattle are preceded by boys carrying pitch- 
pine knots, serving to light the way through what 
would else be Egyptian darkness; for even at mid- 
day the rays of the sun scarcely penetrate these 
silent solitudes, through which the huntsman is 
sometimes an entire day in cutting a mile, and the 
ground is an almost impenetrable mat of creeping 
vines and thick bushes. As the procession slowly 
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to a drag, are often forced to the ground in their 
struggles, or are maimed by the deep interstices of 
the road.” 

But the Olancho people are habitually indo- 
lent.— 

“The indolent habits of the Olanchano have 
passed into a proverb in Honduras. Imagine a 
native reclining in a hammock attached to the 
rafters of the hut, through the chinks of which 
percolate the cooling gales of these paradisiacal 
regions. From above, and within reach, depends 
a luscious bunch of plantains or bananas. He 
swings leisurely to and fro, watching the curls of 
his cigarro wreathing in fantastic figures between 
his vision and the blue mountain peaks that form 
the green valley of his birth-place. To all the 
great issues and sounding events of the noisy world 
beyond and abroad, he has remained all his life in 
blissful ignorance. When appetite demands, he 
detaches a plantain, transfixes it upon a long stick, 
and, leaning out of his luxurious nest, deliberately 
toasts it at the embers smouldering near the door. 
This simple operation completed to his taste, Don 
Fulano hauls the fruit into the hammock, and dis- 
cusses it stretched at full length in his swinging 


fe 


eyrie!’ 





As a fresh and suggestive description of a 
country to which much attention is in future 
likely to be directed, Mx. Wells’s book is useful 
and timely. 





Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. 
(J. R. Smith.) 

Tne ninth volume of this series is equal, both 

in value of matter and excellence of illustration, 

to any of the preceding volumes. It contains an 
unusual variety of subjects, and among them 
several very curious unedited papers which afford 
avery vivid notion of the habits of life and indi- 
vidual character in past centuries. The most 
amusing contribution among these is extracts 
from the journal of Walter Gale. schoolmaster 
at Mayfield, in 1750. This diary was found by 

Mr. Ross spread out in a garden at Hastings to 

be dried for the purpose of lighting fires.— 
“The salary of the Mayfield schoolmaster was 

only 162. a year, which was subsequently increased 
by the bequest of a house and garden, which let 
for 182. a year. There were none of those per- 
quisites, so common in old grammar schools, by 
which the scanty fortunes of the masters were in- 
creased, and the boys instructed in the humanities, 
as in the Middle School at Manchester, where the 
master provided the cocks, for which he was 
liberally paid, and which were to be buried up to 
their necks to be shied at by the boys on Shrove 

Tuesday and at the feast of St. Nicholas, as at 

Wyke, near Ashford. No Mr. Graham had be- 

queathed a silver bell to Mayfield, as he had done 

to the school at Wreay, in 1661, to be fought for 
annually, when two of the boys, who had been 
chosen as captains, and who were followed by their 
partisans, distinguished by blue and red ribbons, 
marched in procession to the village green, where 
each produced his cocks; and when the fight was 
won, the bell was appended to the hat of the 
victor, to be transmitted from one successful cap- 
tain to another. There were no potation pence, 
when there were deep drinkings, sometimes for the 
benefit of the clerk of the parish, when it was called 
clerk’s ale, and more often for the schoolmaster, 
and in the words of some old statutes, for ‘the 
solace of the neighbourhood :’ potations which 
Agnes Mellers, a vowess, the widow of a wealthy 
bell founder of Nottingham, endeavoured, in some 
degree, to restrain, when she founded the grammar- 
school in that town in 1513, by declaring that the 
schoolmaster and usher of her school should not 
make or use any potations, cock-fightings, or 
drinkings, with his or their wives, hostess or host- 
esses, more than twice a year. There were no 

‘delectations’ for the scholars, such as the barring 

out of the schoolmaster, which Sir John Deane, 









who founded the grammar-school at Witton, near 


advances, the oxen, sometimes attached eight yoke Northleach, to prevent all quarrels between the 
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teacher and the taught, determined should take 
place only twice a year, a week before Christmas 
and Easter, ‘as the custom was in other great 
schools.’ No unhappy ram was provided by the 
butcher, as used to be the case at Eton in days 
long by, to be pursued and knocked on the head by 
the boys, till on one occasion the poor animal, 
being sorely pressed, swam across the Thames, and, 
rushing into the market-place at Windsor, followed 
by its persecutors, did such mischief, that this 
sport was stopped, and instead thereof it was ham- 
strung, after the speech on Election Saturday, and 
clubbed to death. None of these humanizing in- 
fluences were at work at Mayfield: there was not 
even the customary charge of 5s. to each boy for 
rods—a painful tax to the scholar who needed their 
reforming influence, but still more so to him who 
was too good ever to require it.” 

Poor Gale was a sort of Dicky Gossip, and 
tippler withal. The entries in his diary find 
him at all kinds of ocgupation, some of which 
are very amusing. The profession of a conjuror 
one hundred years ago was by no means un- 
common, and Gale enjoyed the acquaintance 
of o1e.- 

“Wednesday, Jan. 6.—Mr. Hassell, the conjuror, 
came to school, and brought with him a map which 
he had made of a farm belonging to Col. Fuller. 
We went together at noon to Elliott’s, where he 
treated me with a quartern of gin, and I gave him 
a dinner at Coggin’s Mill. Having dined the 
conjuror, we returned to Elliott’s, where he treated 
me as before. I wrote the title of his map, and at 
four o'clock we went to Beale’s to the clubb: at 
six I went to the school and finished his map, and 
he, as a satisfaction, promised me half-a-crown. 
At nine he returned to Heathfield, carrying with 
him my Little’s ‘Introduction to Astrology.’ He 
gave me directions to write to Mr. White of 
Rotherfield, to demand Raleigh’s ‘History of the 
World,’ which he had in his hands.” 

Very valuable notes are to be found in ex- 
tracts from the MSS. of Samuel Jeake, con- 
tributed by Mr. Durrant Cooper, containing 
especially a graphic account of the taking of 
Arundel Castle in 1644. 

The ecclesiological articles on Newhaven and 
Denton Churches, Bayham Abbey, Halnaker, 
Boxgrove, &c., are models of writing on special 
subjects. Mr. Mark Antony Lower’s essay ‘On 
Bodiam and its Lords’ is a complete monograph 
in itself, and deserves especial notice for its 
couprehensiveness, The illustrations are judi- 
ciously thrown in; and we may here remark 
upon the uniformity of effect that has been 
maintained in the graphic portions. Litho- 
graphy, woodcut, etching, and polychrome, are 
each appropriately employed; but rarely in- 
deed have we s-en in a small-sized book such 
coinplete uniformity of effect. A paper by Mr. 
Albert Way, full of learning and artistic taste, 
upon an enamelled chalice found on the site of 
Rusper Priory in 1840, affords considerably 
more than a mere account of the subject of the 
title, it dilates very considerably upon the 
peculiarities and differences in enamels of the 
twelth century. Among the vast number of 
archeological books now issued periodically, 
this volume merits especial mention. 











Unpublished Correspondence of Henry Beyle, 
commonly called De Stendhal—De Stendhal 
(Henry Beyle), Correspondance Inéiitel, 
(Paris, Michel Levy Fréres.) 

Tue refined humour, elegant taste, and eccentric 

prejudices of Henry Beyle, have only of late 

years been fully discovered and _ identified. 

Even many of those persons in this country 

who occupy themselves with French literature, 

have only lately become aware that the inge- 
nious and paradoxical Frenchman, whose 
sketches of Italian life and art attracted forty 
years ago the attention of the Edinburgh Review, 
was the same person as Stendhal, the author of 


the popular ‘Life of Rossini, and the ‘ Char- 
treuse de Parme,’ which Balzac pronounced to 
be the best French romance of that age, so pro- 
lifie in works of French imagination. These 
nebulous outlines of one of the most original 
literary talents of the past generation arose from 
this author’s habit of constantly disguising his 
identity by such a variety of pseudonyms,—for 
he styled himself, alternately, Stendhal, Durand, 
Rupuis, Cotonet, Lisio Visconti, Salviati, Birk- 
beck, Strombeck, Baron de Botmer, Théodose 
Bernard (du Rhéne), Cresar, Alexander, Bombet, 
&e.,—and, like Swift, wrote with great felicity 
up to the character assumed for the moment, 
whether dragoon, ironmonger, bureaucrat, or 
professed critic. Kind and genial in his dispo- 
sition, but giving his sympathies and his con- 
fidence only to a few individuals, some of them 
unknown to fame as either witty or wise, he 
glided through life with the reputation, cer- 
tainly not one quarter of that which the public 
has posthumously assigned to him. The re- 
publication of his works, as those of one indi- 
vidual, has secured hima place as one of the 
half-dozen most original thinkers of the Resto- 
ration and the age of Louis-Philippe; and his 
correspondence has not only gratified the 
public curiosity as to this will-o’-the-wisp indi- 
viduality, but contributed a large addition to 
the rolling stock of anecdote illustrative of 
those times. 

Beyle was born on the 23rd of January, 1783, 
and was successively officer, commissariat func- 
tionary, and auditor of the Council of State 
during the Empire, and at last got an excellent 
post of Inspector-General of the Furniture of 
the Crown. In his military career he had seen 
a great deal of Germany and Italy, had made 
the retreat from Moscow as well as the cam- 
paign of Leipsic, with its fatigues and incon- 
veniences: “sleeping eight in a room upon 
straw full of vermin, and drinking water full of 
animalcule,” says he, “we could not complain 
of solitude.” 

When the downfall of the Empire came, he 
gave himself up to art and literature, and in 
1814, “to console himself for the misfortune of 
having to sell his horses and walk on foot,” 
Darlincourt (as he called himself) wrote the 
lives of Haydn, Mozart, and Metastasio, which 
were translated into English, and for a criticism 
of which we have no space at present, except to 
say that the book is readable and interesting, 
but has little of the Beyle of subsequent years. 
In 1816 he proceeded to Milan, and there lived 
in retirement, frequenting almost exclusively 
Italian society, in which he became intimate 
with Byron, Rossini, and Monti, and the first- 
fruits of this residence were, ‘L’ Histoire de la 
Peinture en Italie, which cost him 4,000 franes, 
and was supposed to be dead at birth. Yet, 
after the lapse of forty years, it is read with 
interest, not as a sound handbook of Art, but 
for the multitude of pleasant and pardonable 
Beylisms which it contains. The travelling 
sketches, entitled, ‘Rome, Naples, et Florence,’ 
appeared the same year, and were successful. In 
1822, ‘L? Amour,’ one of his most profound and 
curious works, now universally known in 
France, was also a dead failure, so that his 
bookseller said to him, “ Votre livre, mensieur, 
est comme les pseaumes de M, de Pompignan, 
de qui on disait, Sacrés ils sont, car personne 
n’y touche.” Then followed ‘Racine et Shak- 
speare,’ the ablest thrust of Romanticism at the 
| expiring Classicism of France, then represented 
by such feeble productions as those of Arnault. 

The ‘Life of Rossini, in 1823, had instant 
and general success; and his subsequent novels, 
| “Rouge et Noiz’ and ‘La Chartreuse de Parme,’ 
are too well known to require further notice. 
| In 1830, his friends being in power, he entered 








the French Consular service, and was appointed 
to Trieste ; but not receiving his exequatur, from 
the perhaps exaggerated apprehension that he 
would meddle with politics, he was transferred 
to Civita Vecchia, hare he lived to the period 
of his death, in 1841. The greater number of 
his letters in this collection were written from 
the Italian towns to Paris, on Italian art, and 
from Paris to the French provinces and to 
London, on literature. The style is delightfully 
easy, natural, and piquant; he abhorred all 
emphasis of the Chateaubriand or Salvandy 
school, and always talked with contempt of 
‘La phrase impatientante & la Chateaubriand.” 
These letters have more of the racy flavour of 
Voltaire’s easy garrulity and familiar vivacity 
than any volumes of letters that we know of 
published this last half-century. If his wit is 
much less brilliant, his humour is more cool, sly, 
and masterly, His coolness was the astonish- 
ment of all about him: in the retreat from 
Moscow his light reading went on as usual 
during the bivouacs, and he crossed the Bere- 
zina, to the surprise of Count Daru, with a clean 
shaven beard. He was fond of good cheer, but 
would not admit it, regarding time passed in 
eating as so much subtracted from intellectual 
enjoyment, and wished that we were so consti- 
tuted that taking a pill in the morning we 
should have no further hunger for the rest of 
the day. He liked only small societies and 
intimates, never seeking to shine, but only to 
amuse and beamused. A tiresome or malicious 
man put him to flight, and he used to say, with 
a slight tinge of egotism, that as an animal 
requires so many cubic fect of atmosphere to 
breathe, he believed he should die if he did not 
consume a given amount of ideas in a given 
amount of time. 

But it is now time to let Beyle speak for 
himself. He went, as we have said, after the 
Peace to Italy, and we extract his impressions 
of Byron, which, we apprehend, will be read 
with interest, as being the estimate of the 
Author of the ‘Chartreuse de Parme.’ Writing 
in 1824, he says — 

I passed some months in the society of this great 
poet, but as I never saw Lord Byron in any of 
those decisive moments which reveal a man’s whole 
character, it is not easy to speak of him satisfac- 
torily. In the autumn of 1816 I met him at the 
Scala, in Milan, in the box of M. Louis de B ’ 
and was so struck with his personal appearance 
that when I think of the expression which a great 
painter should give to a genius, this sublime head 
appears to my mind’s eye. I felt enthusiasm for a 
moment, and forgetting the inherent repugnance 
that every proud man like myself has to ask to 
be introduced to an English peer, I asked M. de 
B—— to introduce me to Lord Byron, and next 
day we had a dinner party, to which Monti was 
also invited. The guests compared the systems ot 
Alfieri and Schiller. The English poet found it 
ridiculous that in ‘Philip the Second,’ of Alfieri, 
Don Carlos should find himself, without difficulty, 
from the first scene téte-d-téte with the spouse of the 
suspicious Philip. Monti, on the other hand, so 
successful as a practical poet, put forth such sin- 
gular arguments on the art, that Byron said to his 
neighbour, Monti is a poet himself, but cannot tell 
how! * * I continued to pass almost every evening 
with Lord Byron, and every time that he was ex- 
cited his sentiments were noble, grand, and _gene- 
rous, so as to leap to the level of his genius; but in 
the prosaic moments of life he was a very ordinary 
man, full of little vanity and a continual and puerile 
fear of appearing ridiculous, and at the same time 
with a tincture of hypocrisy ready to enter into a 
compromise with a prejudice to cbtain praise. The 
Italians were all struck with astonishment at this 
great poet thinking more of himself as a descendant 
of the Norman Byrons than as the author of ‘ Pari- 
sina’ and ‘Lara.’ My personal details of Napoleon 
and the retreat from Moscow, which in 1816 were 
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curiosity. At times he was a volcano of new ideas 
and generous sentiments, at other times he was so 
Anglais and lord that Fdeclined his invitations to 
dinner. He had a great deal of admiration for 
Napoleon, tinctured, perhaps, with envy, so, that 
he sometimes depreciated him. Droll enough, it 
was not the despotic side of Napoleon’s character 
that shocked the liberal English peer. What 
struck me most in this singular man, above all, 
when he spoke ill of Napoleon, was, that he did 
not séem to have any real experience of men. His 
pride, his rank, and his glory had hindered him 
from treating with them on terms of equality. 
His hauteur and mistrust had been barriers to 
his powers of observation. On the other hand, in 
speaking of women, it was perceptible that he had 
a number of acute notions: of them, because he 
wished to please and deceive them. The misfor- 
tune of Byron was, that he was not necessitated to 
negotiate and discuss with his equals. Perhaps 
Greece would have been a school to him had he | 
survived. He would have acquired a more positive | 
knowledge of the human heart, and then he might | 
have risen to true tragedy. He would have had | 
less misanthropy, and would not have persevered | 
in the delusion, that the people around him occu- 
pied themselves with him in order to gratify, envy 
or deceive him. There was a natural and inherent | 
foundation of misanthropy in this great man, 
which had been exacerbated by English society. 
His friends observed that the more he lived with 
the Italians the more he became happy and good 
natured. 





Beyle’s own remarks upon Italian society are | 
not only ingenious, but must strike every one 
who has lived long in Italy and with the | 
Italians, as profoundly true.— | 

You ask me [he writes in September, 1825, | 
from Naples] for an account of the actual state of 
music in Italy; but it would be no use speaking to 
you of the Scala or the San Carlo, or describing 
to you the conversations of Milan and Naples. 
A biography of Rossini, Mercadante, Pacini, and | 
Meyerbeer would be more to the purpose, but a | 
description of the source of the music of the | 
Italians would still be wanting. Since the tyramny | 
of Philip the Second it has been dangerous for an | 
Italian to speak. From espionage has sprung the | 
national proverb, ‘“‘Un bel tacer non fu mai | 
scritto.” The Italian who has just seen a picture 
is occupied during two hours with the sensa- 
tions produced by that picture. A new opera | 
takes possession of his mind for eight days. Why? 
Because conversation is impossible for him. For | 
three centuries he has lost the custom of it. How, | 
then, should he be subject to French vanity? This | 
vanity seeks enjoyment in conversation. The | 
French and English, who for centuries have dis- | 
cussed and analyzed everything, are much more | 
cunning of intellectual fence than an Italian, who | 
in discussion is a child without experience. Thus, | 
Italy has produced great men, like Canova, Rossini, 
and Vigano; but the books published from 1823 to 
1825 seem written by children for children—they 
are so prolix. The two great springs of music and | 
painting in Italy are the impossibility of conver- 
sation, and the discredit into which military virtues 
are fallen. The greatest general arriving at a little 
Italian town will excite less interest and curiosity 
than young Pacini, a second-class composer, who 
lives by pillaging Rossini. A young Milanese 
duke would appear ridiculous if his pride consisted 
in. military and gymnastic exercises, hunting, 
fencing, gallopping on horseback, &e. No doubt 
he must go through a little of these exercises, as 
much as is necessary to please the women. But if 
it goes beyond this all the town says ‘‘ un sciocco, ” 
he is a fool. 


In this. we apprehend Beyle has confounded 
cause and occasion. No doubt the suppression 
of all political life directs the sensibility of the 
Ttalians to music, and creates the opportunity 
for it; but the cause we hold to be the exist- 
ence in the race of an inherent perception of 
the. Beautiful. In other respects, it would 
appear that the events of 1848 have proved no 
contradiction of the general theory of Beyle. 





The military: virtues and the, capacity to-work 
representative government haye shown them- 
selves only in Piedmont, where the language is 
Italian, but the character Swiss; which has pro- 
duced cool-headed, able lawyers, like Beccaria, 
and brave soldiers, as the Tchernaya has borne 
witness, but which has produced no school of 
Art such as that of Lombardy, of Venice, of 
Tuscany, of Rome, and of Naples. In Italy 
during so many years this acute observer lived 
almost entirely with the Italians; and the ‘first 
volume of his ‘Correspondance Inédite’ might 
be called the age of Rossini in Italy, by the 
author of the ‘Life of Rossini’; it presents a 
complete picture of the dolee far niente life 
during the period that followed the French 
occupation and preceded the Revolution of 
1848, The villeggiatura on the Italian Lakes, 
the scandal of the small towns, the politics of 
the Opera, the condition and analysis of the 
Italian school of Ballet,—personal sketches of 
poets and artists,—are all given in a striking 
and brilliant manner by one who, writing fami- 
liarly to his intimate friends, had no design to 
warp the truth. He paints the tyrants of Italy 
of the Cinque-cento as full of cunning, mistrust, 
intelligence and taste for the arts, but with 
bad administrative capacity; and the people 
during the three succeeding centuries full of 
a sombre hereditary hatred of all the rulers 


| which rendered it impossible to have the gay, 


light, spirituel character, such as that of the 
French. Where there is so much gall and 
bitterness, there may be poetry and cutting 
irony, but not wit, gaiety, and pleasantry. 

Writing from Milan, in 1820, we have the 
story of Queen Caroline and Bergami. He 
says :— 

She is publicly in love with the groom of General 
Pino, who has made 300,000 francs out of her by 
furnishing bad fare to her guests. She is prodigal, 
and writes letters, which I have seen, consisting 
of four or five pages of bad French, full of fire, 
images, pride, and courage. If she had taken for 
her lover an Italian Colonel, with a couple of 
crosses on his breast, she would have had Italian 
society with her; but the chasseur with black 
whiskers has scandalised all Milan! 

Of Meyerbeer he says, in the autumn of 
1820, “we are going to have an opera of Meyer- 
beer, a Berlin Jew, burning with enthusiasm for 
ie; but this enthusiasm guaranteed against 
idicule by a personal fortune of 80,000 
francs a year.” But at this stage of his career, 
the future composer of the beautiful ‘ Crociato’ 





a 


|and ‘Robert’ was not yet suspected of the 


powers which he some years later reyealed.— 
Meyerbeer [says Beyle] is a man like Marmontcel 
or Lacretelle—some talent, but no genius; when 
he wishes a cuntubile, he takes a popular song from 
the streets. He lives solitary, working fifteen 
hours a day at music. Although one of the first 
pianists in Europe, he no longer plays pianoforte 





| compositions. 


The results of these fifteen hours a day no 
doubt many years afterwards made Beyle to 
entertain a different opinion of the Author of 
‘Tl Crociato’ and ‘The Huguenots.’ Still, com- 
pared with the early spontaneity of Rossini it 
is the tortoise overtaking the hare. What 
could not the genius of Rossini produce had he 
had the dogged earnestness and perseverance 
of the Berliner? 

It was something to have earned a reputation 
when Rossini was in his zenith. Such was 
attained by Mercadante, the gifted author of 
‘Elisa e Claudio, ‘Donna Caritea, ‘Didone 
abbandonata,’ and, above all, the ‘Giuramento. 
Writing from Rome, on the 13th of January, 
1824, he says :— 

I dined to-day sitting next to Mercadante, a 
little, young man, with an intelligent countenance. 


He has a style of his own, which is a great deal for | 





a young man; all Rome'sings the airs of ‘ Elisa e 
Claudio.’ 

Donizetti was then as unsuspected as Meyer- 
beer of a Luerezia or an Elisire. He describes 
him as'a tall and handsome young man, cold, 
and without any sort of talent.t 

As regards Alfieri, he says :— 

I have discovered that he tells lies continually in 
his biography. This poet died of jealousy of the 
painter Fabre d’Eglantine, the lover of the Countess 
of Albany. 

Of the well-known Count Gallenberg we have 
an odd picture. He describes him as having 
—extraordinary talent for the composition of 
Ballet music; but when people sing before him, his 
ear does not distinguish false notes. A discord that 
would make an inhabitant of the South jump from 
his chair, is imperceptible to this maestrone; and 
yet in marches and passages of pomp and majesty, 
such as triumphal entries, &c. &c., he has done 
astonishing things. 

In the letters from Paris we haye notices of 
Lamartine and Hugo. The former he admires. 
Having had a life agitated by the passions, and 
having lost at Naples a woman whom he 
adored, after years of grief his heart spoke in 
verse. But of Hugo, then the poet of the 
Royalists, he slightingly says,—“ Il est toujours 
exagéré a froid.” One of the most curious pro- 
ductions in these volumes is a long letter to 
Sir Walter Scott, pointing out how much more 
abundant Italy was than Scotland in materials 
suitable to his description of talent. But this 
effusion does not appear to have reached the 
Author of ‘Waverley,’ for the manuscript from 
which it is taken was among Beyle’s papers 
without correction, and bearing his signature. 
“What a pity that the Author of ‘The Abbot’ 
has not painted Italy of the Middle Ages. The 
ideas of these people were obscure and uncer- 
tain, but their souls had a degree of energy not 
since extant. All Europe would hail with 
transport the Author of ‘ Waverley’ revealing 
the life of Cola di Rienzi or the exile of the 
first Cosmo dei Medici.” Beyle was well 


x 


acquainted with English literature, had Shak- 


; Speare by heart, and was a regular reader of our 





Edinburghs and Quarterlies, Barring his mate- 
rialism of the Helvetius school, which is always 
unpleasantly peeping out, Beyle is one of the 
pleasantest of modern French writers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
Poems. By William W. Story. (Boston, Little 

& Co.)\—This is a story of a gentleman who has 
read Robert Browning, and imitates him not very 
well. There is a kind of steeple-chase vehemence 
and heavy clatter in the copy of verses called 
‘Castle Palo,’ which gives one the idea that the 
shoes of the run-a-way and hard-mouthed Pegasus 
which the author rides, clicked. Here is a curious 
love-appeal :— 

My life is uncleanly, 

I yield to temptation, 

And drink at the tavern; 

Yet in the still foot-paths 

Of thought I adore thee, 

In the filth of my vices 

I kneel down to praise thee— 

For I love thee, my gladness, my life, my salvation. 

Without I am filthy, 

Within I am beastly. 
And so on. 


Poems. By Alastor. (Saunders & Otley.)—are 
the production of a morbid and mysterious spirit, 
which, for some very unaccountable reason, is doom- 
ed to commit metre and mock sense through 180 
closely printed pages. The work is dedicated “To 
the memory of him who wrote ‘ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,’ in token of the author's deep admi- 
ration for the spirit that conceived so rich a lay.” 
A City-Poem entitled ‘ Daylight—London,’ opens 
with this epie touch :— 
~ + Notwithstanding a fine trio in the ‘Esule di Roma,’ it 
was not until the production of ‘Anna Bolena,’ in 1828, 
that Donizetti conquered his high position. Bellini had the 
| a ga year (1827) gained his spurs in ‘Il Pirata,’ at the 
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Up—up, ye slumbering pair of millions—up ! 
Up, spreeful boys, again the basket waits, 

Go away, and shout your vulgar voice 

To fellow brat, or whistle, once an air, 

While rubbing all the railings of the street.! 

Get up, poor youth—and do not take that night 
For one of love— twas a vain gulp at it! 


And swells thus :— 


Hasten, artisans, the town awaits thy implements 
To swell it to a huger size ; so quick 

Rise spars, and bricks accumulate, 

Another generation kicking at the door of life, 
Already sends a voice for yet more roof ! 
Shopmen ! unbar your dreary shutters, and array 
Your goods in tempting line—see, already 

Comes a customer—there is no time to lose! 

Up, housemaids! young and old—fair or foul— 
The door-step asks thy raw red hand for white ! 
Wake, patient, weary clerks, and slink into 

Thy dismal dens, where pines thy life away ! 

Ye dandies, for a moment also rouse, 

And look upon the light to damn its gleam, 

Then turn again to dream ye are not fools! 


After a series of such spasms, the author drops 
asleep :-— 

Fagged with his gazing on the crowd of stars 
That all have fainted to the brazen morn. 

“*Faites des perruques,” said the critic to the 
wig-maker who thought he was a poet. ‘Sleep 
on,” say we to Alastor. 

Down, Derry, down, is all we have to say of 
Sebastopol, and other Poems, by E. Derry.—Dew 
Drops, by Emily Prentice (Ward & Co.), are vernal 
and bright, and, though “ fashioned slenderly,” 
are still fair.—Of Neptune's Car, which might have 
been poetry, and Sir Geoffrey, and other Poems, by 
H. Grazebrook, why spin the sequel, need the tale 
be told ? 

First among the new editions to be noticed is 
Mr. Luther Holden’s Human Osteology,—that able 
work which has deservedly procured for its author 
his merited reputation among those interested in 
the important subject so skilfully and lucidly 
treated by him.— Mr. Bohn has added to his 
“Historical Library” the third and concluding 
volume of Mr. Jesse’s England under the Stuarts, 
—and to his “ Scientific Library,” Vol. I. of 
Mantell’s Wonders of (Geology. --- Among new 
editions, we have Popular Errors, explained and 
illustrated by Mr. John Timbs,—and Yarra Yarra: 
a Poetical Narrative, by Mr. K. Cornwallis.— 
Messrs. Knight & Son have issued a reprint of 
Mrs. Trollope’s Father Eustace.—Mr. Bentley gives 
us cheap reprints of Shirley Brooks's Aspen Court, 
—and The Conquest of Canada, by Major Warbur- 
ton.—Mr. Hodgson has included in his “ Parlour 
Library” The Days of the Regency, by Mrs. Trol- 
lope.--We have, also, second editions of The World 
in which I Live, by E. 8. A., edited by the Rev. 
J. H. Broome, —and a third edition of Mr. Moore’s 
Handbook of British Ferns.—Translations from the 
French of Capt, Lendy’s Maxims, Advice, and In- 
structions on the Art of War,—and of Madame de 
Montholieu’s Family Portraiture; or, the History 
of a German Country Pastor, by Mrs. Digby, also 
lie on our table. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Acton’s Prostitution in its Moral, Social, & Sanitary Aspects, 103.6d, 
Adams’s New Greek Delectus, new edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Alexander’s Acts of the Apostles Explained, 2 vols. post Svo. 15s. 
Anecdotes of Kings, selected from History, new edit. 28. 6d. cl. 
Armstrong’s Sermons on the Festivals, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 58. cl. 
rnold’s Marine Insurance and Average, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 56s. cl. 
arwell’s Good in Everything, 2nd edit. royal 1émo. 38, 6d. cl. 
ird’s Urinary Deposits, 5th edit. by Birkett, post 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 
ow in the Cloud, a Memoir of M. E. H. fe. 8vo, 38. 6d. cL 
Channing's Self-Culture, new edit. 1Smo. 1s. cl. 
Courtenay’s Future States, 8vo. 6, el. 
Cumming’s Readings on Joshua and Judges, fc. 8vo. 68. cl. 
Days and Seasons, or Church Poetry for the Year, 3rd edit. 2s, 6d. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 8th edit. by Traill, Vol. 14, 4to. 248. cl. 
Fellows's Gun and the Dog, fe. 8vo. 28. 6d, cl. 
Pergusson’s System of Practical Surgery, 4th edit. fe. 8vo. 128. 6d. 
ischer's Bacon’s Realistic Philosophy, trans, by Oxenford, 9s, 6d. 
Rore’s Woman of the World, fo. 8vo. 28, bds. 
Hall's Lucky Penny, fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
Hare On the Search for a Dinner, fc. 8vo. 28, 6d. cL 
Hood's Metropolis of the Water Cure, fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl, 

orsey’s Probate and Administration Act, 1°57, with Notes, 68. bds. 
oward On Numbers and Deuteronomy, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
ameson’s Remarkable Adventures of Don Viquette, cr. 8vo, 28. 
Kenneth Porbes, or 14 Ways of Studying the Bible, 2ud edit. 2s. 6d. 
Longfellow’s Voices of the Night, &c. illust. by Gilbert, 7s. 6d. 
Matthew's (St.) Gospel, Construed by Dr. Giles, 18mo. 28. 6d. swd. 
or thany, new edit. fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
urphy’s Elements of Hebrew Grammar, cr. 8vo. 5¢, 6d. cl. 
‘urray’s Hassan, or The Child of the Pyramid, 2 vols. 21a. el. 
Nicholas I., The Accession of, by Baron Korff, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Nothing to Wear, fc. 8vo. 1¢ bds. 
Parley’s Hatchups of Me and My Schoolfellows, a4 Martin, 38. 6d. 
arlour Library,‘ Dumas’ Chicot, the Jester,’ 2s. bds. 
Parables of Our Lord Explained, by Two Sisters, fe. 8v0. 32. cl. 
feiffer's Visit to the Ho Land, Egypt, &c. 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 58, 
al ’ », The Correspondence of, new edit. er. 8vo, 68. cl. 
Railway Library, ‘A Marriage in High Life,’ fc. 18. 6d. bds. 
Robiuson ‘8 Physiology of the Circulation of the Blood, 6s. cl. 
Sargant’s Economy of the Labouring Classes, 8vo. 98. cl. 

















Smith's Life, the Source, &. of the Divine Life, cr. 8vo. 69. cl. 
—— os on a ; a ao 12mo, 76. 6d. 

purgeon's ¢ and his Saviour, fe. Syo. 6s. ¢ 

Stephenson's (George) Life, by Smiles, $rd edit. 8vo. 16s, el. 
Stokes’s (B.) Sermons, fc. 8vo, 5% 6d. ¢ 
Thomson’s Court Secrets, 3 vols. post 8vo. 318. 6d. cl. 
Trollope’s Widow Wedded, illust. cr. 8vo, 5s. cl. 7 
Whitehead On the Transmission of Disease, 2nd edit. 10s. 6d, cL 
Wittich’s German Tales for Beginners, 9th edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

American Importations, 
Bertha and her Baptism, post Syo. 6s. cl. ‘ 
Braman’s Information about Texas, 12mo. 58. cl. * 
Bulletin of the American Geographical and ti Society, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
(Copy.) 
To His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, Sc. Se. Fe. 

May it please your Royal Highness,—Iu this day of anxious 
nquiry respecting the purity of our Translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, to permit me, with all respect, to address to your 
Royal Highness a few observations on this subject 5 as your Koyal 
Highness presides over oue of those Learned and Venerable Insti- 
utions which are the depositories of the knowledge of all the 
Scholars of the world. 

With reference to the Translation of Greek, the Feeblest Scholar 
is held justly to claim ability to determine, in all cases, Whether 
when the Greck Article is Expressed or Omitted, it should or 
not be re’ by a direct repr tative in T lation ; and yet 
no Scholar has yet recorded the Rule or Rules to determine, 
Either the Expression or Omission of the Article in Translation, in 

case; and thus it happens, That in every Translation of Holy 
Scripture yet produced, the Kule observed in justification of the 
Expression or Omission of the article in any one passage, is in the 
next similar passage that occurs, directly reversed; thus deter- 
mining, That the only Rule that has yet been really observed in 
relation thereto, is, The Arbitrary Wil of the Translator ; or, in 
other words, The selection of that Reading which most suits The 
Translator’s personal views ; and hence is there a sufficient expla- 
nation of one cause of the Theological differences of the Great and 
Good ; a cause which precludes all hopes of their union, until it 
be removed. 

And this cause also enables us to perceive, That the numerous 
arguments of Bishop Pearson, Dr. Whitby, Dr. Hammond, &c. 
&c. which are dependent on the Expression or Omission of the 
English Article, are valueless; valueless, however, not as to the 
Invariable Character in English of the Sense expressed, either by 
the Expression or Umission of the English Article; but as to the 
possibility of the Greek Article being used to indicate such 
Expression or Omission, so long as the Doctrine of the Greek 
Article is not subject to Defiuite Rules; since till such is the 
case, no writer in Greek can distinguish between The Lord and 
A Lord—The God and A God—The Son and A Son, &ec. §e.; in 
other words, no writer is able to distinguish The Definite from the 
Indefinite Sense ; inasmuch as the only mode of doing it is by the 
Expression and Omission of the Article. é 

This subject is universally treated by Scholars, as one with 
respect to which there is neither doubt nor difficulty. Their esti- 
mate of it is fairly exhibited in the last Translation of Holy 
Scripture published in this Country, the combined production of 
Five of our Great Scholars, who also are Clergymen In this 
Work, these Scholars nowhere allude to the Article, in their enu- 
meration of the many difficulties that have attended the perform- 
ance of their undertaking; so far from doing this, they thus write 
respecting it. ‘* From the Authorized Version we have departed,— 
Where more accurate scholarship has shown some, generally slight, 
alteration to be necessary. These cases are many and various. The 
most common, however, belong to the exact use of. particles, the pre- 
cise meaning of the tenses of verbs, and the force of the Article 
introduced or omitied.” 

Whatever may be the value of Bishop Middleton's doctrine of 
the Greek Article, his Theory canuot affect this subject, since he 
prescribes no Rule respecting the Translation of the Article. 

I, then, on behalf of the Untearned, pray, That your Royal 
Highness may be pleased to direct such Learned Scholars, as your 
Royal Highness in your wisdom deems meet to appoint, to exa- 
mine into this important subject, and to declare; 1st. Either, 
That there is no Rule to determine in any case, whether, when the 
Article is Expressed, or Omitted in Greck, tt should or should not be 
Expressed or Omitted in Translation; the necessary consequence of 
which will be, That all the Theological Arguments depeudent on 
the Article’s Expression or Omission, must be altogether void ; Or, 
2odly. That they Prescribe and Define what the Rule or Rules in 
such cases are; and thus, That the present discrepancies in relation 
to the Article to be found in all Existing Translations may be 
brought into accordance with the just Translation of the Original. 

Permit me, on my own behalf, to pray, That your Koyal High- 
ness may be pleased so to regard the importance to Christendom of 
the subject of my address, as graciously to pass over my numerous 
deficiencies; my earnest desire haviug been, so respectfully to 
prescnt the subject to the attention of your Royal Highness, as to 
admit of your Highness obtaining for it that consideration which 
its importance demands, 

ave the honour to be, 
Your Royal Highness’s most humble and respectful Servant, 
HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fenchurch Street, Oct. 5, 1857. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF SOCIAL SCLENCE, 

Tuis Society, devoted to the improvement of 
Social, as the British Association is to that of 
Physical Science, commenced operations at Bir- 
mingham on Monday evening. The Association 
has been divided into five sections,—those of 
Jurisprudence, Education, Reformation and Pun- 
ishment, Public Health, and Social Economiy. 
Under these heads, persons will be brought to- 
gether to compare the progress made in thé sub- 
jects in which they are interested, and to devise 
improved modes of action in prosecuting their 
common objects. This Association will also con- 
sider topics of general interest,—affecting com- 
mercial law, or the improvement of public health. 

The inaugural address of Lorp BrouGHam con- 
sisted of an able review of what had been done 
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previously for the amelioration of society, what re- 








| mained to be done, and, in a certain sense, the way 


to do it. One of. the passages of the noble Lord’s 
speech had reference to the extension of the fran- 
chise to a scientific and literary constituency. 
Lord Brougham said on this point :—‘ Local inter- 
ests. are well emmepopeen as they ought to be, for 
any system would be most imperfect which made 
the wants and the wishes of each place merge in 
those of the whole community. But it is undenia- 
ble that, with some distinguished exceptions, the 
general result is, the confining men’s cares to their 
immediate constituencies in discharging their par- 
liamentary duties. In the theory of the consti- 
tution, beyond all doubt, as in contemplation of 
law, they represent the whole country, and are to 
consult its interest. But practically, and in fact, 
they are too apt to regard themselves as represent- 
ing the place that returns them, and this unavoid- 
ably leads to confining their views within narrow 
bounds. They do not devote much of their atten- 
tion to subjects of a more general character—they 
do not of aes either study measures of that 
catholic description, or volunteer their exertions to 
carry such a policy into effect. But some persons, 
and they form a very considerable portion of our 
whole representatives as things are now ordered, 
would be far from showing any indisposition 
towards men whose labours might cast light upon 
such important subjects, and point out both the 
wants of society in these respects, and the means 
of supplying them. This help would assuredly be 
well received by all well-intentioned representa- 
tives of the people, as it would be honestly and 
frankly, but respectfully, offered, and the exertions 
of the Association which we are now engaged in 
forming will be invaluable in this view. But hopes 
are cherished by many zealous friends of a pro- 
gressive policy, that some improvement may be 
introduced into our parliamentary system which 
shall add to the representative body a class chosen 
by constituents of scientific and literary acquire- 
ments, and other persons of liberal education. 
This plan has been strongly recommended by emi- 
nent men of all parties, including those who have 
presided in the Commons (Lords Eversley and 
Dunfermline).” 
TUESDAY. 

On the second day, the five Presidents of de- 
partments delivered their inaugural addresses in 
rotation :—The first was Loxp JoHn RvssELL, 
President of the, department of Jurisprudence and 
Amendment of the Law. Lord John, in his speech, 
as we find it reported it in the Daily News, recom- 
mended the appointment of a Minister of Jus- 
tice, part of whose duty it should be to pro- 
vide useful reform in present defective adminis- 
trations of the law. His Lordship also considered 
that an equitable jurisdicion should be exercised 
by the County Courts. The other subjects which 
Lord John considered might be usefully ven- 
tilated were the lodging of our crowded popu- 
lation, the law of wills, the administration of 
Chancery laws, and he recommended generally 
not merely a consolidation of existing laws, but 
consolidation of amended laws. He drew no bad 
picture of the making of two great codes, — 
those of Justinian and Napoleon. ‘‘ We know that 
there are two great precedents for codification. 
Afterthe Roman Republic had discussed in a free 
spirit, and in a spirit of justice, the principles of 
law—after those principles had been embodied for 
many years in a sort of unwritten law of the Pre- 
tors—and that law had again been consigned to 
perpetual edicts—the Emperor Justinian at length 
resolved that for his whole empire there should be 
a code which should contain all the enactments of 
that law. He was assisted by the ablest civilians 
of the age, and no doubt the work which they pro- 
duced, and which is read and admired to this day, 
contains the great principles of the Civil Law ; but 
it also contains the various records of the Imperial 
power which one tyrant after another exercised in 
that dominion. It contains many errors which 
Justinian—himself one of the most abominable of 
the rulers of the Roman empire—and which his 
advisers enacted more from caprice than upon any 
settled principle. Well, after a long period, there 
comes another enactment of a code—the Code 
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Napoléon. In that wonderful production the Em- 
peror Napoleon was assisted by the greatest law- 
yers of France—some Royalists, others Repub- 
licans, but all willing to assist in this great work 
which should make a perpetual law for their coun- 
try. He, like Justinian, had absolute power; but 
the opinions of others, as well as the circumstances 
of the time, made it necessary to embody in his 
work much which had been agreed to in France in 
the times of the old monarchy, and much of which 
neither religion nor morals could approve, which 
was tainted with the dregs of the Revolution, from 
which that country had lately emerged. These, 
no doubt, are great codes. We have not the same 
means of enacting by a decree, by the fiat of any 
absolute Sovereign, the rules of law and equity by 
which our country is to be governed. But yet my 
belief is, that when we have amended our laws, the 
code which will be then produced—slowly worked | 
out, it may be; painfully discussed, it may be— 
will prove of a more perfect kind than any code 
which has been hitherto produced. It will be | 
founded on the ancient enactments of a free nation | 
which has struck deep into the soil the guarantees 
of its liberty. It will be founded upon a civiliza- 
tion more complete and more general than that 
which existed in the time of Justinian or of 
Napoleon.” 

Lord John was followed by Sir J. Paxiyeton, 
President of the department of Education, who 
declared that the real remedy for most of the 
defects of the present system was to be found in 
a determined effort by Government and the Legis- 
lature to improve the quality of our schools. Per- 
haps the best passage in his speech was when, in 
pointing out our defective educational system, in 
connexion with the duty of Parliament to amend 
it, he pointed out the uses of this Society, and 
observed :—“ It had been suggested that it was the 
proper function of Parliament to undertake the 
consideration of the subjects which the members of 
this Association had met to discuss. The fact was, 
however, that Parliament was partly unable and 
partly unwilling to do so. Overwhelmed as the 
Legislature was with work, it had no time to bestow 
upon matters which were not put into a distinct 
and practical shape before them. With regard to 
education, there was much to humble our national 
pride in the state of this question. When we com- 
pared our own position in this respect with that of | 
some other countries, which might point out to us 
that every one of their citi 


| 












izens had the means of 
elementary education at his door—when we des- 
canted on the blessings of parliamentary govern- 
ment, these nations might make the retort, ‘ Why 
this boasted Parliament yours is bafiled by 
phantoms which we have disregarded or overcome 
long ago.’ This was one among other reasons why 
they had now met to organize this Association, 
and why in their individual capacity they were 
doing that which Parliament might well do for 
them, and were preparing some of that gentle 
pressure which was found by experience absolutely 
necessary to make the Legislature do what they 
wanted.” 

The President of the Section of Public Health 
succeeded. LorD STANLEY’s speech abounded in 
statistics, and in very able deductions drawn from | 
them. These statistics had reference to the con- 
ditions of living, dieting, and to the sewage of | 
great towns,—the last a most important question ; 
for at present we really only remove a nuisance | 
from our own locality to fix it in that of a neigh- | 
bour. Our principle is like that of Mohammedan | 
citizens, who, when suffering from the plague, only 
implore Allah to remove the pestilence to some | 
other town. The closing portion of the noble Lord’s | 
speech is well worthy of being read, and remem- | 

as sanitary studies 
| 
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ol 









bered.—“ Dry and unattract 

may appear, they belong to the patriot no less than 
the philanthropist: they touch very nearly the 
future prosperity and the national greatness of 
England. Do not fancy that the mischief done by 
disease spreading through the community is to be 
measured by the number of deaths which ensue. 
That is the least part of the result. As ina battle, 
the killed bear but a proportion to the 
wounded. It is not ! 
pitals, the frequent 
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families, or the increased pressure of public bur- 
dens, that you may test the sufferings of a nation 
over which sickness has passed, The real and last- 
ing injury lies in the deterioration of race, in the 
seeds of disease transmitted to future generations, 
in the degeneracy and decay which are never de- 
tected till the evil is irreparable, and of which, even 
then, the cause remains often undiscovered. It 
concerns us if the work of England be that of colo- 
nization and dominion abroad—if wild hordes and 
savage races are to be brought by our agency under 
the influence of civilized man—if we are to maintain 
peace, to extend commerce, to hold our own among 
many rivals, alike by arts and arms,—it concerns 
us, I say, that strong hands shall be forthcoming 
to wield either sword or spade—that vigorous con- 
stitutions be not wanting to endure the vicissitudes 
of climate and the labours of a settler in a new 
country. I believe that whatever exceptions may 
be found in individual instances, when you come to 
deal with men in the mass, physical and moral 
decay necessarily go together; and it would be 
small satisfaction to know that we had through a 
series of ages successfully resisted every external 
agency if we learned too late that that vigour and 
energy for which ours stands confessedly pre-emi- 
nent among the races of the world were being 
undermined by a secret but irresistible agency, the 
offspring of our own neglect, against which science 
and humanity had warned us in vain.” 

Sir B. Bropie was the substitute for Lord Lyt- 
telton, in the sixth Section, that of Social Economy. 
He adverted briefly to the habits, morals, and 
amusements of the people, their cause and effect, 
and the methods for improving all, and rendering 
to the poorer classes a greater spirit of independence 
than they now possessed. As an instanee of this he 


| cited the case of a London parish to which, within his 


own knowledge, persons removed for the express 
reason that large sums of money were given away 
there; while he knew that in other cases the exist- 
ence of almshouses attracted to the parish numbers 
of the idle, dissolute, and worthless. He remarked, 
also, upon the large amount of money which was 
expended by many public charities in ‘ establish- 
ment charges” before any of it was distributed to 
deserving objects. 

The RECORDER OF BrrMINGHAM was the last of a 
succession of orators, who kept the attention of the 
audience on the stretch, from eleven till half-past 
three o'clock. The Recorder was at the head of 
the Section that has to treat of Punishment and 
Reformation ; but the learned gentleman only 
represented the Bishop of London, who was un- 
avoidably absent. Mr. Hiiialmost entirely confined 
himself to a review of the ameliorating system 
adopted in the Irish prisons, and made a general 
summary of his own speech by adding :—‘ Keep 
your prisoners under sound and enlightened disci- 
pline until they are reformed—keep them for your 
own sake and for theirs. The vast majority of all 
who enter your prisons as criminals can be sent 
back into the world, after no unreasonable term of 
probation, honest men and useful citizens. Let 
the small minority remain, and if death arrive 
before reformation let them remain for life.” 

WEDNESDAY. 

On the evening of this day, the Sectional 
In that devoted 
to Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law, 
under the presidency of Lord John Russell, 
two papers were read, by Messrs. E. T. WAKEFIELD, 
and E, Fawcett, ‘On the Transfer of Land.’ The 
second alone raised any discussion. Mr. Wakefield 
referred especially to the defects of the law concern- 
ing production and verification of title, especially 
as regarded costs. He proposed as a remedy, the 
granting of certificates with indorsement of an 
abstract title. Mr. Fawcett recommended that 
the country should be divided into registration dis- 
tricts, that land should be registered by figure or 
letter on the Ordnance and other maps, and that 
the certificate of title should be the only title that 
would be required.—The Rev. Dr. Brea hoped 
that any amendment in the law on this matter 
might be extended to Scotland, where land is 
held by feudal tenure, and the English 40s. 
reeholder is unknown.—Sir F. Key noticed as 








titution of | grievous anomalies the fact that the transfer of a 


small quantity of land cost as much as a large 
quantity, and the other fact that land could not 
be transferred as speedily as stock. He thought 
that the title once registered should be a parlia- 
mentary title. The purchaser would thus be as 
secure under the conveyance as a buyer of stock, 
Sir Fitzroy suggested the creation of a registry 
court, consisting of able lawyers, before whom any 
one wishing to register his title might, after due 
notice, be permitted to establish it. This being 
done, the owner might at any future time, transfer 
the land as easily as he could stock. In case of 
trustees, to prevent frauds, a caveat might be lodged 
at the registry just as a distringas is at the bank. 
—The Proceedings were adjourned on Lorp Joun 
RUSSELL stating that he should have a few words 
to say on the subject on the following day. 
Education. 

The Rev. Dr. Booru, Chairman of the Council 
of the Society of Arts, read an account of a move- 
ment instituted by the Society for the purpose of 
applying the principle of examination to test the 
attainments of young men attending the classes at 
mechanics’ institutions, and of youths who had 
lately been pupils of commercial schools. The 
paper went on to describe the formation, in 1852, 
by the Society of Arts, of a general union of the 
mechanics’ institutes of the United Kingdom. The 
union now included four hundred of them, the 
chief advantages derivable from it being a greater 
attention to classes for continuous courses of study, 
and to systematic instruction in preference to 
desultory lectures; the institutions assuming as they 
progressed the character of people’s colleges. To 
the more advanced students from those places the 
society offered periodical examinations, for success 
in which prizes and certificates for proficiency in 
the course of study prescribed were awarded. At 
the first examination at the Adelphi there were 
fifty-two candidates, and at the second and third, 
held this year at the Adelphi and at Huddersfield, 
there were altogether one hundred and fifty. Some 
of the principal prizes and certificates were obtained 
by young men of a humble station of life; but, as 
a further encouragement to meritorious students, 
Earl Granville placed at the disposal of the Society 
two nominations for clerkships in the Privy Council 
Office. Two competitors were selected by the 
examiners, and these, after undergoing a further 
examination by the order of the Committee of the 
Privy Council, obtained the appointments. Dr. 
Booth intimated that four other Government situ- 
ations of a similar character had since been bestowed 
on successful students by the same noble patron of 
education, and that Lord Palmerston had subse- 
quently placed two other nominations at the com- 
plete disposal of the Society of Arts. These facts 
might be taken to represent the thin end of the 
wedge in opening up Government employment 
to competent persons moving in a middle class 
sphere. 

The Rev. Evan Davies, Principal of the Nor- 
mal College, Swansea, pointed out that the Govern- 
ment, whilst providing good schools and a liberal 
system of paid teaching for the lower classes, had not 
acted in a similar spirit towards the middle class, 
whose children were generally taught at private 
schools, by masters imperfectly educated, with 
much of the work done by some educated assistant, 
whose wages were less than those of a labourer, 
whilst the parents, either by taxes or subscriptions, 
paid half the cost of the superior education offered 
to the artisan. The tradesman’s son, consequently, 
by remaining some six or eight years at school, 
managed to acquire what was indispensable in his 
business, with but little more. As to endowed 
grammar schools, the rev. gentleman questioned 
whether they were ever likely to meet the wants of 
the trading classes. He then proceeded to allude 
to the movement originated by the Rev. F. Temple 
at Oxford, observing that it might have a very im- 
portant influence upon middle-class education, not 
only in promoting thoroughness and accuracy 
of teaching, but in widening the usual school 
course. He suggested, however, that the honour 
of obtaining a certificate should not be made too 
cheap, and advised that two distinct standards of 
examination should be established, the one enti- 
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tion in a plain commercial course, and open to boys 
of fourteen; and the second to be to some extent a 
test of a liberal education, to include necessarily 
a fair knowledge of the classics and mathematics, 
and to entitle the successful candidate to a dip- 
Joma. The rev. gentleman observed, in conclusion, 
that the first thing to be done in schools for the 
middle classes is to give a sound knowledge of 
ordinary English subjects. Many children ought 
not to attempt any more, the abilities of some 
being unequal to the task, others not being left at 
school long enough and regularly enough to do 
justice to a more extended course. That intelligent 
boys left at school till they are sixteen ought to 
receive a much better education than is usually 
given them, both in respect to extent and accuracy. 
That it is possible to give such boys a useful know- 
ledge of classics, mathematics, and of such branches 
of physical science as they may desire, or may be 
useful to them, with positive advantage to the 
character of their commercial education. 

‘On the Plan and Objects of the Royal College 
of Preceptors.’—In this paper Dr. HumMPHRIEs, 
Principal of the Royal College of Preceptors, dwelt 
upon the equivocal position hitherto occupied by 
the educational profession, and claimed for it that, 
like the Church and the Bar, it should stand alone 
and independently on its own merits, for until such 
was the case its respectability could not be vindi- 
cated, its efficiency fully secured, or middle-class 
education be placed upon a safe footing. The 
College of Preceptors supplied a centre of fraternal 
union to the members of the profession, a medium 
of intercourse and means of testing their educa- 
tional skill, and of affording to the publica gua- 
e of their competency. 





Tale’ 
Reformation and Punishment. 

‘On Crime growing with Density of Population,’ 
by Mr. JELLINGER C. Symons, one of Her Ma- 
School Inspectors.—The sub- 
observed, exhibited the chief 


ject, Mr. Symons 





roximate cause of the greater criminality of one | 


district over another. 
from 1 in 98 of the population in Middlesex, to 1 
in 1849 in Merionethshire. Crime was not the 
concomitant of ignorance. The relative proportion 
of those who possessed different degrees of instruc- 
tion among persons committed for offences had 
stood thus for nearly twenty years, viz. Totally 
uninstructed, 33°1 per cent.; who can read or write 
imperfectly, 53°8; idem, well, 5-4; superior in- 
struction, 3; unascertained, 7°4. Those who have 
received a smattering of superficial instruction, 
therefore, furnished the bulk of criminals. He had 
arranged all the English counties, together with 
1organshire (separately), and the rest of South 
ales and North Wales, first in order of their 
ignorance or dearth of schooling; secondly, in the 
order of their criminality; and thirdly, in the order 
of their density of population. He found little 
correspondence between the ignorant and criminal 
counties. Those which stood at the top of one 
column were sometimes near the foot of the other. 
On the other hand, when he compared counties as 
regarded crime and density of population, he found 
the correspondence most striking. Of the six most 
criminal counties, Middlesex, Lancaster, Surrey, 
Warwick, Northumberland, and Stafford, none 
were among the six most ignorant, but every one 
except Northumberland was among the six most 
densely populated ; and the four first, comprising a 
population of five millions, stood in the same order, 
whilst there were no less than twenty-four coun- 
ties (including nearly all the large ones), which 
almost exactly correspond in density and crime. 
Of this whole category, however, North and South 
Wales (without Glamorganshire, which has pecu- 
liar industrial and moral features,) stand foremost 
for ignorance, innocence, and sparcity of population. 
The criminality of counties seemed also to be 
greatly determined by the rapidity of the increase 
of their population. Of the twelve most criminal 
counties those above named, together with Gla- 
morgan, Durham, Kent, Chester, Hants, and 
Monmouth, the increase in population averaged no 
less than 19 per cent. between 1841 and 1851; 
whilst that of England and Wales was only 13 per 
cent. The converse held good equally. It wasa 





Crimes and offences ranged | 
| there was none so strong and fatal to youth as the 


i] 





note-worthy fact that the chief industry in each was 
mineral. This was a useful index to another, and 
one of the most fruitful causes of low moral con- 
dition; he meant, a disregard of the physical 
agencies of civilization. In no phases of labour 
were they so recklessly neglected as in mineral 
districts. The intermixture of the sexes at work, 
the total absence of the means of decency, and of 
that vital necessity, public baths, and the prevalence 
of dirt and slovenly squalor, were painfully mani- 
fest in most of those districts, even to the casual 
observer. Such habits, together with the crowded 
dwellings and sleeping-rooms, without separation 
of sexes or families, notoriously prevailed more or 
less in all densely peopled localities; and he had | 
arrived at the conclusion, that in whatever degree 

other causes operated, densely packed communities | 
invariably generated crime in proportion to their | 
density, and that in all such places the manifold | 
preventives and correctives of crime ought primarily 
and mainly to be brought to bear. The remedies 
for the suppression of this increase of crime were— 
the immediate repeal of that evil act for the mul- 
tiplication of beer-shops, the restriction of badly- 
conducted public-houses, better paid and more 
efficient police, penalties upon publicans having 
drunken persons on their premises, sufficient and 
well-organized lodging-houses, public baths and 
wash-houses, and penalties upon keepers of lodging- | 
houses for allowing intermixture of the sexes in | 
sleeping apartments. 

‘On the Possible Extirpation of Regular Crime,’ 
by Mr. T. B. Baker, of Gloucestershire.—In this 
paper Mr. Baker reminded the Section that as dis- 
cussions at reformatory meetings were most gene- | 
rally confined to the management of reformatory | 
schools, it would be well if more consideration was 
devoted to the question of the reduction of crime 
throughout England to the minimum amount if 
possible, and this should be the end kept in view 
always. Their endeavours should be directed not 
merely to the mental reformation of an individual 
offender, but to the effectual removal of temptations | 
from the masses, Great as these temptations were, | 





companionship of the habitual thief. He repu- | 
diated, as useless, the habit of sending boys to | 
reformatories on their first conviction, as he believed | 
that short terms of imprisonment judiciously admi- | 
nistered would be of much more avail. That | 
juvenile crime could be effectually reduced he | 
proved by facts, showing that where professional | 
and expert thieves were weeded out of their circles 

there was a visible diminution of general crime. | 
There should be a clear distinction drawn in dealing 

with casual and regular criminals. The first con- 

viction should be followed up by a short imprison- | 
ment, more as a warning than otherwise; the | 
second by much longer terms of imprisonment ; and | 
the third and fourth, convictions by still longer | 
periods: but there should be no waiting until a | 
seventh or eighth offence. By this means there | 
would be separated the tie which connected expe- 
rienced criminals with younger ones ; and the latter 
would, in a great measure, escape the infection of | 
the former. He also advocated the extension of | 
the age under which persons were admitted into | 
reformatories, as he thought that equal opportuni- 
ties for reformation should be extended to criminals 
of an older class. 

‘On the Industrial Schools Act, 1857,’ by Mr. 
A. Hirtt.—Mr. Hill said he had the honour of 
reading last year, at Bristol, a paper on the industrial 
schools of Scotland and the working of Dunlop's 
Act in that country, showing the duration of crime 
and mendicancy which had resulted from their 
schools, and the benefits which had accrued from 
the conferring upon the authorities a pgwer of 
compelling the attendance at them of a class of 
children who could not be retained there by other 
means. He intended to suggest that a similar law 
should be introduced into England. He proposed 
the foundation pf a complete system, by which the 
reformation of the large class of children who had 
not yet fallen into crime, but were in imminent 
danger of it, might in course of time be effected. 
For these children the extensive machinery of the 
reformatory was needless; the very name of re- 
formatory implied that the inmates were those who 





had already gone astray. An industrial school 
could be supported at a small cost. 
Social Economy. 

Mr. E. Axroyp, M.P., read a paper ‘On the 
Relation between Employers and Employed, with 
Reference to the Factory Act.’—He said it was the 
violent ten hours’ agitation which took place in 
the Yorkshire manufacturing district, in 1853, that 
induced his firm to consider whether they had done 
their duty towards the 5,000 workmen in their 
employ. At their works at Copley and Halifax 
they had established libraries, reading - rooms, 
schools, a chapel, a provident sick and death as- 
surance society, a public bakehouse, a coal store 
for the use of the poor, allotment gardens, clothing 
societies, instrumental band, choral society, refresh- 
ment rooms, &c. Eleven hundred of the children 
were compulsorily instructed three hours per day, 
and there were training colleges for the men and 
women, under certificated masters and mistresses. 
The greater part of the arrangements were carried 
out under committees of the men themselves, and 
the results had been of the most satisfactory 
character. 

Lord BrovcHam read the following paper ‘On 

Railway Accidents.’—The time appears to be 
come when some effectual precaution should be 
taken for the security of life and limb in railway 
travel. It is undeniable that the vast extent of 
railway traffic renders it not only justifiable, but 
necessary, for the public authority to interpose 


,; and endeavour to prevent needless risks being run 


by the community. It is not a valid objection to 
such interposition, that the conduct of their busi- 
ness should be left to the companies themselves, 


| and that the State has no right to interfere with 


private concerns. The concerns are not private. 
No railway can be established without an act of 
Parliament, and every such act gives powers not 
only of an extraordinary, but of a transcendental, 
kind to the undertakers. They are authorized to 
travel through men’s lands without their consent ; 
not by the vendor, but by a jury. They have 
many other privileges by special laws much in 
their favour, and against the law of the land; but 
enough has been said on this head when we state 
that all rights of property, all settlements by will 
or by marriage contract, all bargains previously 
made by the landowners, are utterly disregarded, 
and the whole is thrown under the power and at 
the mercy of the companies. It is undeniable 
that when the safety of the public is concerned 
we have no right to regard the interest or the 
caprices of one class any more than the interest 
or the good pleasure of the railway companies. 
Suppose it were admitted that certain arrange- 
ments are required to satisfy even a considerable 
body of persons; if those arrangements are pre- 
judicial to the rest of the travellers—perilous to 
them—such arrangements should not be permitted; 
and the matter for consideration is, how they shall 
be prevented. It may be alleged that persons un- 
connected with railway administration are not suffi- 
ciently qualified to form a sound opinion upon the 
different matters involved in the inquiry whence 
arise the accidents so much complained of, and 
how are they to be prevented. But this being 
admitted as a general proposition, it may very 
likely be also quite true that there are some things 
so palpably evident that any one is as capable of 
understanding them as if he had spent all his life 
at a railway board, and that no proof needs be 
given of them, because they are next to self- 
evident. Now, to apply these general principles, 
there wants but little consideration of the subject. 
Every one must be aware that the whole plant, and 
all the carriages and tackle of a railway, is in- 
evitably and constantly undergoing a great wear 
and tear. The disposition of the companies will 
always be to grudge the necessary outlay for 
repairing damage and preventing its recurrence, 
because the amount of the dividend is the primary 
object, in order to maintain the market value 
of the shares; and their manner of grudging 
it will be underrating the necessity. The dam- 
age occasioned by wear and tear has an 
unavoidable tendency to increase in geome- 
trical progression,—cach injury, if not remedied, 
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becoming the foundation of other injuries.’ If there 
¢an be: pointed outa cause likely to: produce inju- 
ries, ‘either by increasing unnecessarily the wear 
aad.tear, or by augmenting the number of concus- 
sions, or by rendering them greater when they do 
happen, or even only by increasing the risk of their 
happening, that cause ought to be removed at once, 
instead of. trusting to the. efficacy of superintend- 
ence, or inquiring into the existence -of injuries 
as actually sustained, because such superintendence 
and injury ‘may or may not prove effectual, whereas 
the, removal of ‘the cause must altogether prevent 
the evil, or greatly lessen its'‘amount; and we are 
here speaking only of wear and tear. Such wear and 
tear must occasion so great a risk of accidents as 
almost to become a certainty. The length of time 
that most of the great railways have been established 
makes it manifest that they have very much greater 
chance of accidents now than they ever had before. 
The prevention of accidents otherwise than by the 
effects of wearand tear is most likely also to be 
secured by whatever lessens that wear and tear, as 
by accidents caused by concussions and by collisions. 
Now all these considerations point to one thing— 
the great speed of the movements; and it is too 
clear to require a word of proof that whatever 


lessens the speed diminishes the wear and tear, the | 


injuries to the carriages, the risks of their running 


off the line, and if they do of their being damaged, | 


and the risks of collision either with other carriages 
or with fixed obstacles. It is enough to name the 
rates in order to be satisfied that they expose to 
serious risks of collision, and produce the certainty 
of great wear and tear. 
in this country under an average of forty miles an 


hour, while some have fifty, and some as much as , 
sixty, or a mile a minute; and even where such is | 
not the average, excessive speed is occasionally | 


given to make up for lost time. The risks are very 
great, arising from such rapid movement, both by 
the damage done to the rails, carriages, and tackle, 
and by the accidents thence arising; and also where 
no mischief arises from the disrepair, from the col- 
lisions and other consequences of rapid movement, 
and the prevention of such movement removes the 
risk and renders the travelling reasonably safe, 
even if a very considerable speed should still be 
permitted. Suppose the maximum of twenty-five or 


Hardly any rate is known | 


to & general description of the class of small houses 
in which the poor are found im densely-populated 
towns. 

The paper elicited several remarks.—Mr. TRIPE, 
of London, ‘said, that houses for the poor must be 
provided. Their houses ‘were pulled down, and 
large ones put up in: their place. The artisans 
must live near their work ; this was one of the 
causes of overcrowding. But how was it to be 
avoided? That ‘was the question. It was quite 
clear thatthe rich would not build houses for the 
| poor. Were there to be railways to take them into 
the country? (Several voices: ‘“ Yes.”) He sug- 
gested that, with the view to get the whole matter 
before the department, one or two of the succeeding 
papers should be read, those treating of ‘ Houses 
for the Poor,’ and ‘ Ventilation of Buildings.’ 

A paper ‘On Houses for the Poor’ was read by 
the Rev. M. E. HartsHorne.—The matter of 
economy, he said, was the main difficulty, com- 
bining with it the health of the inhabitants. ‘The 
drainage should be arranged in connexion with the 
house itself. It should pass entirely under and 
around it. Avdry floor was of the utmost import- 
| ance for health as well as for cleanliness ; it should 
be laid with bricks, quarries, or flags, upon a pre- 
pared or concrete foundation, so that all moisture 
might speedily escape. In erecting new cottages 
the fact should not be lost sight of that a sunny 
, aspect gave cheerfulness to the inmates. A plen- 
| tiful supply of water should be secured. The 
, necessity of providing more than one bed-room in 
| every labourer’s cottage was evident for the pre- 
| servation not of health only, but modesty and 
, decency. The twenty well-planned cottages in 





; Windsor Great Park were too costly for general 
adoption. The Duke of Northumberland had 
built cottages likely to meet the wants of his 
dependents; they are most commonly built of 
stone, well drained, ventilated, and dry. 
| living rooms are as much as 16 feet by 14 feet 
6 inches. The Duke had expended more than 
52,0007. in the erection and repair of cottages. 
In a similar spirit Earl Spencer had erected 87 
| new cottages at a cost of 15,220/., or 1901. each; 
| he had also repaired 143 others, at a further cost 
of 3,000/. The Duke of Bedford had constructed 

Where stone 


| 566 new cottages for his labourers. 


The | 


wretched cottages, the newly-erected being almost 
entirely free’ from it. The resulé was that the 
workpeople forced the proprietor of the works to 
erect new and more commodious dwellings. — 
Dr. ConnoLiy: said that something more was 
wanted than legislation for the mere sake of ob- 
taining ventilation and drainage. The social con- 
dition of the people wanted improving ; they wanted 
more good food and good clothing : until there was 
some alteration im this respect he despaired of much 
improvement.—Dr. Farr, recurring again to the 
economic’ principle, said that it appeared, from 
the scale of rent charged by the Duke of Bedford 
for his cottages, that the return on the outlay was 
24 per cent.; and to Earl Spencer, 2+; per cent. 
—Lord Sran ey, in closing the discussion, said 
that, as to the cost of cottages, they might be 
erected to pay large proprietors indirectly, if not 
directly. On a large estate the difference of the 
poor-rate could not fail to be considerable.—The 
Sections adjourned at 5 o'clock. The Mayor's 
dinner to Lord Brougham, at the Royal Hotel, 
took place in the evening. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

**Old Phlos” is a name which, we are sure, must 
be now making the hearts of old Carthusians dance 
with pride and delight. 'The Charter House has 
boasted of many scholars who have sprung into 
eminent men : among others, Crashaw, the poet ; 
Addison and Steele, the essayists; John Wes- 
ley, the religious reformer; and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough, the Lord Chief Justice. To the list will 
; surely be added “Old Philos.” The pet name 
| will be remembered by Carthusians whose memo- 
| ries can go back some forty years or more. The 
| will not have forgotten the gentle and thoughtful 
| lad who used to stand looking on while others 





; played, and whose general meditative manner pro- 
| cured for him the name of “ Philosopher,” sub- 
sequently diminished to ‘‘ Phlos,” and occasionally 
| applied as ‘Old Phlos.” That young and popular 
| philosopher is the soldier at whose name the hearts 
| of Englishmen beat with honest pride. “Old 
| Phlos” of the Charter House, is Havelock, the 
| hero of Cawnpore. 
Mr. Owén Jones exercising his decorative art in 


thirty miles an hour were fixed, and a prohibition of | was at hand the cost was about 100/. each. In the | Smithfield sounds oddly; but it is a fact. They 


exceeding this in order to make up for lost time;| midland districts it was.120/. each, which showed | 


in a word, suppose the inconvenience to be inflicted 
upon travellers of arriving somewhat later at their 
journey’s end, can this be weighed against the 
nearly absolute security against had accidents 
which would thus be given? Then it remains to 
consider the justification of the proposed prohibi- 
tion. The advantages of such travelling, as saving 
time, and thus giving valuable facilities to the 
transaction, of business, cannot be denied. Nor 
can it be doubted that there are many who, if asked 


incur the risk, would answer in the affirmative. 
The class who hazard their own lives in the desire 
to save time incur the moral guilt of an offence 
akin to suicide, but the class who risk the lives of 
others commit a most grievous offence. If it 
should be said that the fixing of a maximum speed 
with the prohibition of exceeding it to make up for 
lost time accidentally incurred, would diminish the 
security of the public by making the companies 
more careless, the answer is that this never could 
be the result as long as the present liabilities con- 
tinued, because no one contends that by fixing the 
maximum the law should declare the parties 
absolved from all other duty, except that of not 
exceeding the prescribed rate. There can be no 
doubt that in France, Germany and Belgium, 
where the rate does not exceed twenty-five miles an 
hour, accidents are very much more rare than in 
this country. 

Mr. ‘Hastings read a paper ‘On the Con- 
dition of Workhouses,’ by Miss Twining, of Lon- 
don. It chiefly referred to the cruelty and incom- 
petence of officials; and suggested that certain of 
the Poor Law Board’s orders should be made more 
definite. 

Public Health. 

The first. paper, ‘ On the Influence of Habita- 

tions,’ by Mr. W. H. M‘Micuset, was devoted 


| an entire expenditure of 62,6902. 

A paper ‘On the Density of Population and 
Localization of Dwellings,’ was read by Mr. Ram- 
; SAY; after which the general discusssion was re- 





| sumed by Mr. A. HELps, who attributed much of | 


| the continuance of the evils in connexion with this 


| matter to the ignorance of Members of Parliament | 


| on this subject.—Mr. Stanry, M.P., said that one 


of the worst symptoms of building dwellings for the | 
| poor was, where they were placed back to back. | 
whether-they.-would, for the sake of the speed | This prevailed to a great extent at Liverpool. 


The 





tev. Dr. Bece, of Edinburgh, said that there were | 


no more degrading habitations in any Christian 


land, nay, not even in the Indian wigwams, than | 
i] 

: In the 

agricultural districts of Scotland, Mid Lothian for | 


there were in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


instance, where the land was most highly culti- 
vated, there was no more degraded population any- 
where to be found. When he first went into that 
district there was not a cottage to be found with 
more than one bed-room ; the landlords appeared 
to care nothing for the population; the tenants 
cared less; they both took care that a cow or a 
horse should have proper shelter, knowing that if 
either died, it- would take a considerable sum to 
replace either. Ifa man died, there was another 
to fill his place at once. Direct legislation for 
Seotland was the only remedy.—The Right Hon. 
W. Cowrer, President of the Board of Health, 
was opposed to forcing measures, in connexion with 
matters of this kind, on the country, or of de- 
priving the local authorities of the power to admi- 
nister the law.—Mr. Micnaet cited an instance of 
the mischief resulting from a persistence in the 
adherence to the present system. When the cholera 
last raged in‘South Wales the cost ef every pauper 
case was estimated at 100/., which was more than 
the value of the fee-simple of each cottage in the 
district. The disease was confined to the most 





who remember the old museum at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, have in their mind’s eye a dull, dingy, 
| dreary room, the drabby colour of which so assort- 
, ed with the hue of the objects, bones, skeletons, 
;and “preparations” generally, there preserved, 
that it was difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. Mr. Owen Jones was summoned, and he 
has effectually ‘‘chanyé tout cela.” The museum 
| has now a light, airy, and healthy look. It is a 
saloon instead of a cell. The portion of the roof 
that is not of glass is tastefully painted in squares, 
| the central white of which is occupied by one of 
those graceful ornaments, neither star nor circle, 
, which the artist can more easily throw off than the 
critic can describe. The scroll, running between the 
roof and the upper gallery, is exquisitely designed 
and executed. The flooring of the upper gallery is of 
| glass, so that the gallery beneath is deprived of 
| little or no light. The arm-rail of the lower gal- 
| lery is covered with crimson velvet, and the walls 
| are of arich, warm maroon colour, against which the 
| pale coloured objects, relics or copies of suffering 
mortality, stand out in the boldest possible relief. 
| It is surprising to mark what great effects may be 
| produced by a few colours applied by an artistic 
| hand obeying the inspirations of a discerning mind. 
| Phe change is greatly appreciated, no doubt, by 
the students and their instructors ; and old Rahere, 
the joyous founder of St. Bartholomew’s, might 
look ' with approving complacency on the results 
of the skill and good taste of Mr. Owen Jones. 
The Duke of Wellington has again granted to 
the public access to the Art-treasures in Apsley 
House. Under admirable arrangements, a limited 
issue of tickets, and attending favourable circum- 
stances, an hour of rare interest may be spent 
among the pictures and statuary of this noble 
mansion. The rooms which were’ ordinarily 
inhabited by the late Duke aré not exhibited, and 
we are sorry to hear that they are not even pre- 
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served as~ their illustrious owner left 
decease.. Lumber occupies the private apartments 
in which the late Duke! passed. so many years of 
his-useful and eventful time. 

Public amusements, at home.and abroad, have 
their strange phases. We see announced in the 
American papers, not. merely the re-opening of 
theatres, but also the re-opening of: churches, ‘‘ for 
the season.” The congregations were supposed:to 
have returned from the sea-side, and the places of 
worship that had been closed in their absence were 
again opened to them. At home, it 1s difficult to 
make out. what is considered by, magisterial wis- 
dom moral or immoral amusement. In one quarter 
of the metropolis the inhabitants complain of the 
rioting, vice, and hideous profligacy practised by 
the frequenters of a public dancing-room, and the 
magistrates properly refuse to license it. The same 
complaint is made, before the same magistrates, of 
the visitors to a suburban place for saltatory and 
other amusements. The inhabitants assert that a 
dissolute class resort thither after the more respect- 
able visitors have left, at midnight, and all they 
ask is, not that the licence should be refused, but 
that the place should not be allowed to remain 
open after twelve o'clock at night, for fresh comers. 
In this case the magistrates declined to grant what 
may be called this wholesome request, and they 
sanctioned a licence, to the great delight of revel- 
lers to whom such licence is natural enjoyment. 
We have some pleasure in adding, that on Monday 
last the Middlesex magistrates granted a licence 
for the music halls of the St. James’s Hall Com- 
pany, situated between Regent Street, Quadrant, | 
and Piccadilly. The halls are now rapidly pro- | 
gressing towards completion. 

An old and well-known Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Richard Twining, of the Strand, died 
on the 14th inst., aged 85. 

The papers announce the death, on Saturday 
last, in London, of Mr. Thomas Crawford, 
“sculptor, of Rome, native of New York.” 

M. Zanth, architect to the King of Wurtemberg, 
and erector of the magnificent Moorish chdteau, 
the Wilhela, so often named during the late Court 
festivities in and about Stuttgardt, died last week. 

““G. W. T.” says :—“‘I read in one of your con- 
temporaries a paragraph to the effect that Lord 
Fitzwilliam was the last survivor of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s sitters. This seems to be an oversight, 
for the writer must be acquainted with that beau- 
tiful picture by Reynolds of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire and her infant daughter, the lady Georgiana 
Cavendish, now the Countess of Carlisle. The 
present Earl de Grey and his brother the Earl of 
Ripon were also painted by Reynolds, together 
with a younger brother, since dead. Both these 
pictures have been engraved. Although these are 
all the instances that occur to me at present, I 
have no doubt that others might be found.” 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has just set out 
for Spain, where His Highness will resume his 
“linguistic excursions.” 

A push will no doubt be made to get the decimal 
coinage question settled next session. In the mean 
time, the question is at last on its right footing. 
So long as nothing opposed the reasonable and 
practicable division of the pound except the penny 
freak, the advocates of rational decimalism were 
reduced to fight against the notion of reckoning 
by tenpences and paying by shillings. But since 
Lord Overstone brought forward the only real op- 
ponent of improvement, the actually existing sys- 
tem, issue is joined on the true point of the case, 
and the battle begins to mean something. This is 
agreat step gained : how great will hardly be seen 
by many friends of the cause until the answers 
made to Lord Overstone are published. Why they 
are not published, we explained last week to our 
own entire satisfaction. There are firms in Lon- 
don which, on account of their foreign dealings, 
are obliged to keep their accounts in some decimal 
system, French or American, as well as in pounds, 

illings, and pence. Let our readers ask any of 
those who are engaged in this double reckoning, 
what they think of decimals as compared with our 
system. If all those firms would join in a petition, 
it would havemuch effect. 

The state of the Money Market in the United 
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them at -his-+States-has-had its-effect-upon-the Book Trade; one {the 


or two houses have succumbed to the storm. The 
suspension of Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co, is of 
interest to English publishers, and even that, it is 
believed,'is temporary. A meeting, including 
most of our leading firms of the London and Edin- 
burgh contributors to Messrs. Bangs’ Depdt, was 
held on Monday, at which it was deemed of so 
much importance to uphold the business opened for 
the sale of English books, that it was determined 
to depute Mr. Sampson Low, jun. to’ proceed, on 
behalf of the English trade, at once to New York 
for the protection of the contributors’ interests. 

Mdile. Rachel remains alarmingly ill at Canores; 
She recalled to her medical attendants the other 
day an incident of the period of her. greatest 
triumphs. She was playing Phéedre, and the Bey 
of Tunis critically said of her at the end of the 
piece, ‘She has a soul of fire in.a body of gauze.” 
It was with a melancholy sigh that she remarked 
to her doctor, “‘ Alas! he was right; and now you 
see that the fire has destroyed the gauze.” 

Two new saloons have been opened at Versailles 
for illustrations of the Crimean War. The Salle de 
VAlna will contain pictures of the battles of Alma, 
Inkermann, the assaults on the Cemetery, &e. 
The Salle Malakoff will be reserved for pictures 
representing incidents connected with the celebrated 
fort, the grand assault on which is to be painted by 
Horace Vernet. 

M. de Saulcy declares, in the Courrier de Paris, 
his utter disbelief of the alleged discovery of the 
tomb of Hippocrates. Already some of the French 
papers, by a misprint, speak of the discovery as of 
the tomb of Mithridatcs. But the words rhyme 
well in French, so, says M. de Sauley, it dces not 
much matter. One is as true as the other.—In 
the same paper there is an illustration of the sign- 
board literature of the suburbs of Paris. The 
board is inscribed “O Deus Amen.” A curious 
inquirer was informed that this meant “Aux deu« 
Amants” ! 

Letters have just been honoured as they never 
were honoured before in the memory of the most 
letter-writing woman. A statue of Madame de 
Sévigné, by the Brothers Rochet, has just been 
erected at Grignan. Who can help playing with 
fancies, on reading such an announcement as among 
the events of this iron age, when women, even 
themselves, seem resolute to cast themselves anew 
in bronze, and to wander the world, and tilt at 
equals of the other sex, not like so many Graces, 
but Britomarts?—who can help speculating how 
the dear lady herself would have discussed such a 
festivity, had it been held in her time, to praise 
any long-deceased Minerva, or Muse, or Helen of 
France ’—still more, how arch would have been 
the period could she have been made to believe 
that herself and the airy nothings of her letters 
would be thus immortalized! Who can help long- 
ing to read what Horace Walpole (whose shade, 
doubtless, made one of the inauguration party) 
would have written in his letters could he have 
dreamed of so Arcadian a homage paid to one of 
his goddesses ? 

A Correspondent writes:-- The Intendante 


| of Campobasso has reported to the Museum 
' authorities in Naples, that the remains of an 
| amphitheatre have been found in Isernia. 


In con- 
sequence, Signor Genovese has been sent to the 
spot to verify the statement and to report. I must 
inform you that the Intendanti of provinces are 
specially charged with the duty of inspecting, pre- 
serving, and reporting on the various remains of 
antiquity within their jurisdiction. Still nearer to 
Naples, at Miliscola, some tombs have been lately 
discovered. It:seems that on digging some pits in 
the sand to receive the sea-water for the purpose of 
making salt, the workmen came upon the tombs 
of classiari, and Signor Ruggiero, of Pozzuoli, 
has been commissioned to continue the excavations. 
Miliscola (Militum schola), near Misenum, was the 
Champ de Mars of the Imperial army, and was the 
site of the celebrated interview between Octavius 
and Antony when they treated with Sextus Pom- 
peius. It is not improbable, therefore, that I 
shall have to report some interesting discoveries in 
this quarter. 

Mormon literature is very lively with respect to 





anticipated invasion of Utah territory by the 
Federal troops. In a published speech of Brigham 
Young, we find him saying:—‘ Now let me tell 
you one thing, J shall: take at.as a witness that God 
designs to cut the thread between us and. the world, 
when an army wndertukes to make their appearance 
in this territory to chastise me or to destroy my life 
from the earth. I lay it.down as a rule, that right 
is, or at least should ‘be, might with Heaven, with 
its servants, and with all its people on the earth, 
As for the rest, we will wait a little while to see ; 
but I shall take a hostile movement by owr enemies as 
an evidence that i is time for the thread to be cut: 
I think that we will find 300 who will lap water, 
and we can whip out the Midianites. Brother 
Heber said that he could turn out his women, and 
they would whip them. I ask no odds of the 
wicked, the best way they can fix it.” Elder 
George Smith is equally vigorous, and even more 
candid. Froma printed copy ofa sermon recently 
delivered by him we make the following extract, as 
a sample of pulpit literature among the Latter-Day 
Saints: —‘‘ If I had the command of thunder 
and lightning, I would never let one of the 
scoundrels get here alive. I have heretofore said 
but very little about the Gentiles, but I have heard 
all that Drummond has said, and I have read all 
his lying, infamous letters; and although I have 
said but little, I think a heap. You must know 
that I love my friends, and God Almighty knows 
that I do hate my enemies. All I have to say is, 
just goahead and burst your boiler. (Voice—They 
will.) Thisis the way the thing shapes itselfin my 
mind, and if I were not afraid to die, I would fight 
as long as there was a finger left! Yes, if I were 
not afraid to die, I would fight till there was not as 
much left of me as there was of the Kilkenny cats! 
We must die like the Irishman, and then we shall 
do well enough. An old parson was riding along 
one day and met with an Irishman, and said, ‘Sir, 
have you made your peace with God?’ Pat re- 
plied, ‘Faith an I’ve never had a falling out.’ 
The parson seemed very much surprised at the 
answer, and very piously said, ‘ You are lost, you 
are lost.’ The Irishman quaintly answered, ‘ Faith 
and how can I be lost right in the middle of-a 
great big turnpike?’ The moral which I wish to 
deduce from this is, that if we have not had a fall- 
ing out with our God, we are in the middle of the 
great turnpike.” 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC — The REBELLION in 
INDIA.—GRAND SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, daily 
at 4°15 and 930, with Lecture On INDIA, by J. Matcoim, Esq.— 
NEW PHILOSOPHICAL ENTERTAIN MENT, explaining the 
Illusions of the (so-called) WIZARDS. gaily at 2°45 and 8°45.— 

he OXY-HYDROGEN MI COPE da 
CONCERTS by the ST. GEORGE'S CHOLR owe Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Evenings, at Ei ht.—The VIEWS of the 
WAR in tHINA, daily at Two; and all the usual Polytechnic 
Specialitics.—LECTU KE next Monday Evening, at Eight, ‘On 
the Romance of the Law Courts,’ by William Parsons, Esq. 











MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sat. Horticultural.—Fruit Exhibition. 





FINE ARTS 
—— 

Gems of the Art-Treasures Exhibition. Photographed 
by MM, Caldesi, Montecchi, and Howlett. 
Parts II. and III. Modern Series. (Colnaghi 
& Co.) 

Tuts Imperial series of photographs goes on bravely 

towards completion. Fallible as all human things, 

we do not say that some pages are not spotty, or 
others not clouded, with varieties of that cutaneous 
disease peculiar to unfortunate specimens of this 
art. But where can we find more delicious breadth, 
more soft, summer twilight of semi-transparent 
tone, or more exquisite spaces of visible dark- 
ness, that discloses secrets to favoured eyes? Art 
breaks away now from rich men, who so long kept 
it in a gilded cage to sing to themselves alone, and 
insists on paying angelic visits to the poor, showing 
to them that the best-of all pl tellectu 
pleasures—are purchaseable without wealth. } 
Mr. Leslie is one of those artists whose colour is 
so unbearable that we are glad to see his ‘ Looki 
at the Miniature’ in simple light and dark. Abou 
the lady's face there is a pretty, proud, wilful sort 
of grace. Such a swan neck and contemptuous 
eyes had Shakspeare’s Beatrice. A Benedick might 
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be pardoned for being foolish enough for once to} 


wish to be a glove upon the hand that fondles the 
lover’s miniature. The mottled, Turkey- carpet 
covering of the table: reminds us of Terburg’s 
scenes at Dutch windows; but this is a young 
Juno, and no Frow. Jervas, who taught Pope an 
art he did not know himself, contrasts modern 
pictures,—with his ‘Miss M. C. Harley,’ a miser- 
ably drawn, emaciated beauty in a tight riding- 
dress, which gives her the look of a starved jockey; 
but there is something piquant and wickedly 
perverse in the tight male dress, with the heavy 
bindings and zig-zags of lace, the trim ruffles, the 
plain-linen band round the throat, and the slant 
cock-hat with the swansdown trimming. The eyes 
are large and liquid, and the mouth rosy ripe. 
Next to this quaint Queen Anne heroine comes 
Sir Joshua’s ‘Mrs. Pelham,’—a spoiled picture 
rendered hideous by a vulgar speckled chintz or 
sprigged-muslin dress ; dear, perhaps, to the yellow 
eyes of Indian nabobs, but to uncurried and un- 
tanned men—frightful. The face is long, prim, 
and dull; the attitude affected; and the club of 
hair looks like an ill-used hearth-broom. This 
photograph is a particularly indistinct one. Dahl's 
portrait of Miss C. M. Harley is curious as an 
example of dress. Was ever such a little Mi 
Biffin, with her little spaniel and half-made gar- 
land; a little lace cap, forsooth, and a bow on 





rippling satin! Beside these old gentlefolks in 
their tamboured silks and stiff satins, Mr. Frith’s 
‘Sweet Anne Page,’ in her scarlet jacket and white- 
puff trimming, seems but a pretty Miss Squeers 
with her set attitude and vulgar sprightliness. 
Wilkie’s ‘Rent Day,’ national and humorous as 
Galt, makes a spotty, midnight sort of photograph. 
The composition is admirable, but mannered, and 
the expression of the faces admirable. The man 
coughing, the glutton choking, the farmer paying, 
the butler drawing a cork, the fellow expostulating, 
are all perfect in their way. ‘Drawing for the 
Militia,’ by J. Philip, is a capital picture of the 
Hogarthian school, tempered with a more tender 
Wilkie feeling. The painter’s imagination wider, 
but less deep, and yet there is a want of a central 
sympathy; and the scene passes from our mind like 
a clever stage tableau. The groups are very admi- 
rable. The thought of the half-turning writer is 
borrowed, but is none the worse for that. There 








is a pleasant humour and bustle throughout the 
whole. The smug javelin man, the swaggering 


sergeant, the pert corporal, contrast well with the 
screwed-up face of the bull-necked bumpkin tip- 
toeing to reach the standard height and the ob- 
sequious clown, who is passing the medical exami- 
nation. 

‘Kon Ombo,’ by Frank Dillon, is a lucid, suc- 
cessful photograph. The water-colour flows and 
washes,—the Prout -like punctuating touches,— 
the dark - cutting shadows, and the telling dabs 
and blots are excellently conveyed. The gapped 





| the plain truth of foreign scenes, having had quite | 


There must be bread and butter; we cannot 
always live on ragouts,—so here it is, and more 
bread than butter, in Mr. Witherington’s old- 
fashioned ‘ Ferry,’ with conventional old man with 
double-barrelled grey head, market woman with 
panniers, fowl in coop, good boys, and child feeding 
pony. Too much of the same category is that 
graceful painter, Mr. Horsley’s ‘Pet of the Com- 
mon.’ The young post-boy fondling the little 
donkey, to the dismay and indignation of the 
mother, is a point not wanting in humour, yet is of 
the “mildest” kind. But in ‘The Letter from 
the Colonies’ Mr. Webster has thrown a feeling of 
the real kind; and here, too, is a village postman 
impatient for the postage, which the anxious old 
woman, intent on watching her old husband’s 
surprise and pleasure, unconsciously retains in her 
hand. 

Under the head of “things not worth doing” 
we must class Mr. F. Stone’s ‘Duett,’ which is 
only a vulgar family singing. Better than this 
domesticity is Mr. Philip's manly, open-air poetry 
in his Spanish scene, ‘Agua Fresca.’ We want 


| enough of balconies, men in masks, guitars, and ra- 





| clear, cloudless sky. 


and broken pediment with its winged globes, the | 





chipped lotus-leaf capitals, make us care for Egy 
the land of tombs. This matches very well with 
Mr. Johnson’s ‘ View in Lycia.’ There is a beau- 
tiful but rather attenuated feeling about this scene 
in Asia Minor. The quiet coast, with the line of 
undulating cliffs, the curious old mausoleum with 
the boat-shaped roof, and the quiet water pierced 
by reeds, beyond which the first drop of moonlig 
shimmers in a silvery wake. 

Mr. Elmore and Mr. Absolon fare, too, very well 
in their ‘ Novice’ and ‘First Night in a Convent.’ 
The one is more thoughtful, the other the more 
beautiful. The former gives us the half-regretful 
look back at the world of a nun who sees the 
blazing wave of the carnival pass beneath her 
grated window, as she sits in her cell with its 
plain pallet, single chair, bare floor, and holy 
picture. The old nun passing the door and the 
glimpse of the convent graveyard are worthy of a 
poet like Mr. Elmore. Mr. Absolon takes us back 
& year or two and shows us the same nun dreaming 
of home in her troubled sleep the first night she is 
immured in the convent. The disturbed hair has 
shaped itself into a crown of thorns, and how plea- 
santly the bells ring in the dream village on that 
May sabbath when Henri was to come back. 
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| receptive mouth! 
the top of her baby head; rich lace apron and | 


| half sponged out and almost defaced. 
justice to Mr. Poole’s exuberant poetry. 


| with his ‘ Antwerp’ 





piers. Look at the barred Andalusian scarf on the 
half-stripped muleteer’s shoulder. With what true 
aim he discharges the water-jar’s contents into his 
Mr. Pyne’s ‘Genoa’ is worthy 
to stand by this out-door scene, though one is all 
beef and the other all air. There is a fine exulta- 
tion in the side view the painter has taken of the 


fair sea-side city, with its crescent of palaces | 


breaking through a Mediterranean sunrise, and its 
marble quays sprinkled by fountains and scattered 


with listless masons lazily chipping at obdurate | 


stones, slatternly dark-eyed beauties, and sailors 
uneasily asleep upon their backs. In the distance 
are slant-rigged feluccas and busy ships working 
into port. A very different ‘Sea Coast’ is Mr. 
Collins’s, with its plain sand-slopes and chaffering 
fishwomen, and still more different is Mr. Poole’s 
‘ Troubadours,’ ocean weltering in moonlight. This 
picture is unfortunately a detestable photograph, 
It does no 

Mr. F. 
Goodall’s ‘ Happier Days of Charles the First’ is 
another interpretation of water, exquisitely pretty, 
were “pretty” a word painters like to be applied 
to their works. We do not know which most to 


praise:—the stately, somewhat fantastic king,— | 


the graceful Henrietta,—or the gentle-blooded 
children who feed the white-bosomed swans that 
follow the gilded galley with its royal freight. 

But we are a marine people, and are fond of 
marine painters, and enlist in marine regiments, 
and use ultra-marine, and have sailor kings, and 
love sea-painters,—so here comes Sir A. Callcott 











tinst the 





the grand old Cathedral standing out ¢ 

i As a photograph this is, 
however, a mere spotty failure. In contrast to 
Callcott’s somewhat tame excellence, for we English 
like to feel that the sea is a study worth taming, 
we have C. Stanfield’s ‘St. Michael’s Mount,’ 
with Cornish sailors salvaging the wreck of an 
Indiaman’s mast in a rough, tumbling, suspicious 
sea, with a gull just alit on a wave, and casting a 
white shadow on the stormy water below. And 
there, high up on its airy island of rock, is the 
archangel’s church, the fisherman’s beacon, the 
drowning seaman’s last sight on earth. ‘Tabley 
Lake’ is but a sorry specimen of Turner’s enchant- 
ment. ‘The Breakwater,’ by Mr. Lee, is a dull 
piece of business, yet is there something impressive 
in the half-mile of stone along which the sea smokes 
and washes. 

We come now to English inland nature, and 
first to Mr. Hook’s ‘ Passing Clouds,’ beautifully 
true to Devonshire nature, though specky and un- 
pleasant in texture. The angry lovers are wilful 
and despairing, and quite au naturel.—Mr. Nas- 
myth’s ‘Landscape’ is too timidly classical to do 
justice to English nature, which need fear no com- 
parison.— Mr. Frost’s polished ‘Syrens’ are three 
beautiful life studies carefully painted, but nothing 
more. Greek poetry cannot be translated by a 
more pleasant imitative power. 


a view on the flat Scheldt, | 
with its square-sailed, sober, safe Dutch vessels; and | 


| Mr. Baxter’s ‘White and Red Roses,’ two 
pretty common faces, was not worthy repro- 
| ducing, except as a foil to such an imaginative 
| rendering of Bulwer’s idea of ‘Rienzi in the 
| Forum,’ as Mr. Elmore treats us with. With his 
| crowd of half-savage mercenaries, listening priests, 
contemptuous nobles, half-naked vineyard dressers, 
contemplative Dante men, vulgar Czsars, all 
| gathered under the tottering pillars of the old 
| Roman glory.—Sir C. Eastlake’s ‘Pilgrims in 
| Sight of Rome,’ is like Mr. Elmore’s, another spe- 
jcimen of the effect of the Eternal City on the 
| English artist’s mind. Bambino water-bottle, 
| beads, panna, all the ingredients of Italian pic- 
| turesqueness are here.—Mr., Hurlstone’s ‘ Palace of 
the Cesars,’ with his gambling Murillo boys, is 
| a third picture of the same class, deformed by the 
vilest mechanism and texture ever seen on canvas. 
Under the same head of Italian “effects,” Sir E. 
Landseer’s ‘Alpine Mastiff” a grand but some- 
what theatrical figure, and not quite correct in its 
proportions, for the dead man’s head in the fore- 
ground is smaller than that of the dog in the 
middle distance. 

Of ceilings in Roman chapels, the ‘ Angels’ 
Heads,’ by Sir Joshua, remind us, though more 
innocent and pure than anything Guido, the 
gambler, could paint. To these Italian sequences we 
must add, Prout’s ‘Tomb of the Scaligers,’ with its 
pinnacles and open arch below, and the little stone 
| horseman above. The guardian knights under the 
lantern canopies are all touched in the punctuated 
style of this admirable master of the lead-pencil. 

As examples of real and false humour we should 
notice Haydon’s coarse and empty ‘Mock Election,’ 
and Mr. W. Hunt’s ‘Too Hot.’ The one is an 
Hogarthian scene spoiled, the other a bit of rustic 
nature inimitably enhanced. No one can paint 
little rough terrier boys, perfect young Costards 
|and juvenile Lancelots, like Mr. W. Hunt, who 

restricts himself too much to single figures and 
| endless fruit. yen poor young Herbert, faded ere 
his prime, has more humour than that prize-fighting, 
| noisy Haydon in his scene with ‘Philip the First 
| and Velasquez,’ not that Philip's face is the least 
| like Philip, or that either king or painter stands 
| firm on his legs. 

‘Crossing the Brook,’ by Mr. Poole, is one of 
| those gems of sentiment,—a pretty, pleasant girl 
struggling with a half-frightened child over a 
Welsh brook, is given with a sense of sisterly love 
and coquettish grace that is quite bewitching.— 
Mr. Dobson’s more pretentious ‘ Prosperous Da: 
of Job’ has not one half the religion that fills Mr. 
Poole’s picture, and is most scattered in composition, 
every figure seeming as if it had been thought of 
and inserted separately. Every face wears a weak 
| smile, and there is an affectation of Eastern orna- 
ment and truth.—Something of a like weakness 
pervades Mr. Cope’s ‘Martyrdom of L. Saunders,’ 




















| which wants robustness, and has somehow or other 
jan air of the theatre and O.P. entrance, though 
| everything taken by itself is well imagined and well 
introduced. One fault most perceptible is the use 
|of modern faces, and a too rigid adherence to the 
| model. 

Now, turning from Mr. Cope and his short- 
| comings, we turn to that queen of womanhood— 
|the very type of Effie Deans—Gainsborough’s 
|‘ Mrs. Graham,’ the wife whose loss drove Lyne- 
doch to turn conqueror. The quilted pink sacque, 
| the looped-up petticoat, the dainty, feiry-like shoes. 
A fitting match for this capricious beauty, with her 
scornful eyes and arched mouth, too ready for the 
| frown, and too disdainful of the smile, is Gains- 
|borough’s ‘Blue Boy,’ a Blue-coat boy, of all 
| painted boys the king. What dark, bold, frank 
leyes, what boyish dignity. Romney’s ‘ Lord 
| Stanley and his Sister’ are mere sketches beside 
| Gainsborough’s work, but are still pleasing. The 
\little Sanford so proud, and the little girl 
so simple and beseeching. The. ‘ Viscountess 
Althorp,’ with the powdered Pompadour hair, 
fulllace cap, fur collar, and breast-knot, is full of 
Sir Joshua’s espidglerie. The picture looks over- 
cleaned and scrubbed @ Voutrance. Hogarth’s 
‘Children of the Earl of Stamford’ is inimitably 
quaint, and not wanting in a certain humorous 
grace. A strong, simple good sense governs the 
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picture,—though perhaps noblemen’s children were 
never represented so before,—one holding a bull- 
dog pup by the hind-legs, the other wielding a long 
biscuit. Anadmirable portrait of Lord Cockburn, 
by Watson Gordon, closes our modern gallery. 





Fint-Art Gossrp.—Wednesday was a great 
day in Dublin. On that day was inaugurated the 
statue of the national poet, ‘Tom Moore.” On 
a granite pedestal, eighteen feet high, stands the 
bronze statue, just half the height of the pedestal. 
It is placed looking towards the side of the Bank 
of Ireland, and has Trinity College on its left. 
The Earl of Charlemont, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, announced the occasion, and gave the 
sional for the statue to be unveiled. The Lord 
Lieutenant delivered an address, full of choice 
poetical quotations, and of allusions to the hap- 
jiest passages of the poet’s lyric muse. Lord 





Talbot de Malahide, and Mr. O'Hagan, Q.C., also | 


took part in the proceedings, at the conclusion of 
which the statue was accepted by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin in the name of the city. 

Statues are bristling up everywhere in France. 

hat dead provincial town, Etampes, will presently 
show an effigy of M. Geotiroy St.-Hilaire,—to be 
seen, we imagine, by next to nobody. In pursuance 
of his design to restore and bring into evidence 
everything that may be called a family monument, 
the Emperor of the French has caused the church 
Rueil, where recollections of Josephine the 
eracious and Queen Hortense linger, to be beau- 
tified—An interesting memoir was the other day 
read, at the Académie des Beaux Arts, in comme- 
moration of M. David, of Angers, the sculptor, by 
M. Halévy, the Perpetual Secretary, whose skill in 


at 








as if he had been trained to literature, and not to 
music.— Visitors to Dieppe have now another temp- 
tation to the ruined house at Varengeville, which 
belonged to Ango, the Merchant-Prince,—since, 





the other day, some interesting remains of fresco- | 


painting were discovered on the walls there. 

“T said, two years ago,” writes a travelling 
friend, ‘‘that the article ‘ Lyons’ would have to be 
written anew for every guide-book, so vast was the 
amount of reconstruction of the central portion of 
the town, then chalked out. What was then in 
chalk—in dust—in rubbish—in heaps of rotted 
stone—in ruins of fetid houses—is already, the 


la 





tion and application of the national style, alas! 
than anything that England can show in London 
even, Liberal and handsomely-designed fountains 
are rising in many of the new open spaces. The 
Hotel de Ville—if not exactly like Coleridge's syca- 





more, ‘musical with bees,-—is made vocal by the 
swarm of busy human workmen, hung about it on | 


scaffolds and swung in cradles, who- keep up a drone 
according to the taste of popular French singing, 
the words whereof may be gay and _ patriotic 
enough, though their tune is identical with those 
Gregorian Chaunts to which solemn nonsense has 
thought it proper to give a breath of canonical 
sanctity. In five years from this time Lyons, no 
longer the collection of narrow lanes by which 
strangers know it, may challenge in airy stateliness 
the handsome city of Bordeaux. I was particularly 
struck by the exceeding elegance and lightness of 
some of the new iron-work in balconies, door-han- 
dies, fan-lights, &c.;—cast iron, it is true, and as 
such to be anathematized by all belonging to a cer- 
tain school. 3ut wholesale anathema, however 
easy and comfortable it be, has its dilemmas: we 
have heard those who abuse all ‘veneering’ as 
sham,—patching up a theory of ‘incrustation’ to 
defend the marble mlayings of Vcnetian architec- 
ture; and I could not help a self in Lyons, 
if all casting is to be reprel » and offensive, 
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h tributes has been already proved to be as great | 


ger part of it, accomplished in wide streets, | 
lined with stately buildings ;—a grander reproduc- | 


which add a finisa and richness to its substantial 
and splendid new buildings ?” 

The political state of Naples (says a Correspon- 
dent) is so unsatisfactory, that little attention is 
given to Art or Antiquities; indeed, the nation is full 
of sterner thoughts, and the Government, at all 
times unable or unwilling to spend, is now prin- 
cipally occupied with precautions for self-defence. 
Still something is always to be gleaned from this 
rich harvest-field. A great deal is said about a 
very splendid museum of vases belonging to Signor 
Jatta, of Ruvo, which has proved one of the rich- 
est mines for these wonderful works of Art. They 
were found on the spot by the late Signor Jatta, 
and his family are now desirous of disposing of 
them. The Museo Borbonico entertained some 
thought of purchasing them, but the idea failed in 
consequence of the great price demanded, amount- 
ing to $100,000. They are not worth that price 
| perhaps, and it is as probable that it is only the primo 
prezzo, to use Neapolitan language. Still there are 
in the collection, 1 am told by one of the first con- 
noisseurs in Naples, some of the most splendid 
vases yet discovered. Something has been said 
about the desire of the British Government to 
make an offer for them, and a gentleman is yet 
expected here to make some inquiries on the 
subject. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—+— 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL.—Mendelssohn’s ‘ST. PAUL,’ on 

| WEDNESDAY NEXT, under the direction of Mr. Joun 

Hvtian.—Principal Vocalists: Mdlle. Maria De Villar, Miss 

‘ Palmer; Mr. Oldershaw (his first appearance in London), Mr. 

| Allan Irving, Mr. H. Barnby. To commence at Half-past seven. 

—'Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s.; or Subscription to the Series of 
Eight Concerts—Stalls, 30s.; Galleries, 15s. 





Princess’s.—This theatre re-opened under Mr. 
'C, Kean’s management, according to previous 
announcement, on Monday, with ‘The Tempest.’ 
The reception given to Mr. Kean, on his appear- 
ance as Prospero, was, as might have been ex- 
pected, enthusiastic. The new drop-curtain was 
exhibited at the end of the first act, and advantage 
was taken of the circumstance to give the manager 
an ovation, which he modestly acknowledged. 
The general appearance of the house is remarkably 
pleasing, and in harmony with the pictorial style 
of production on the stage. The spirit of orna- 
ment is undeniably that of the establishment, and 
now pervades every portion of the building. The 
performance of the play was remarkable for its 
facility; and the scenery of the enchanted island, 
with its wonderful accessories, appeared and dis- 
appeared, with an appropriate magical effect, only 
to be realized after repeated trial and practice of 
the elaborate machinery employed behind the 
scenes. Apart from all other considerations, Mr. 
Kean decidedly merits encouragement for the 
artistic spirit and feeling in which his Shakspearian 
revivals are produced. 


Mary.espone.—Mr. Clarance Holt is proceed- 
| ing with energy to render this theatre worthy of 
consistent and permanent support. On Saturday, 
he performed with much elegance the part of The 
Stranger in Kotzebue’s drama. In his general 
manner, without, as it seems to us, any attempt at 
imitation, Mr. Holt resembles Mr. Charles Dillon, 
particularly in regard to his stage walk and per- 
sonal action. This week he has acted in Mr. 
Lovell’s . play of ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ and in 
Mr. Knowles’s drama of ‘ William Tell.” In each 
fresh part he justifies anéw the claim he has made 
on public attention, and gives additional evidence 
of his being a good and well-practised actor. It is 
to be hoped that, in his management of this diffi- 
cult property, he will have better fortune than his 
predecessors. The history of this theatre is that of 
well-conducted enterprise defeated of its pecuniary 
reward by the local position. The neighbourhood, 
for its own sake, should support a conductor 
desirous of applying capital and talent to the fur- 
therance of the respectability of the stage, and the 
education of the people in the enjoyment of the 
intellectual drama. Nor does the deficiency of 
encouragement arise from the popular side ; for the 
gallery is well frequented, and the pit is often full; 
| but the profit which must come from the boxes and 








stalls is wanting. Persons who might be the 
habitués of these may be advantageously reminded 
that the theatre in their immediate neighbourhood 
is laudably conducted, and possesses a working 
company of merit quite equal to those of more . 
distant and more favourably situated establish- 
ments. It may be added, that the scenery and 
costumes are new, picturesque, and appropriate, 
and that the stage has advantages of pictorial dis- 
play peculiarly its own. With these recommenda- 
tions the new management ought not to appeal in 
vain to the more fashionable inhabitants of ‘the 
villas and park residences in its vicinity. 





Haymarket.—‘ The Love-Chase’—a play that 
has not been lately performed at this theatre, 
though originally produced there—was revived, 
after a long slumber, on Tuesday, for the purpose 
of enabling the public to judge further of the talents 
of Miss Sedgwick, by witnessing her in a second 
character, probably better adapted to her powers 
than Pauline. The part of neighbour Constance is 
one so fully pronounced by the poet, that the 
actress has only to throw herself boldly into the 
situations to produce a strong impression. It 
requires, however, what is recognized as impulse in 
art to do this with the most effect. This it was 
which so signally characterized Mrs. Nisbett’s 
acting, and so permanently identified her with 
Knowles’s sporting heroine ; her irrepressible spon- 
taneity, and her natural laugh, musical as a bell, 
created the impersonation. The next best repre- 
sentative of the character is decidedly Miss Fitz- 
patrick, who has many of Mrs. Nisbett’s qualities, 
though not altogether her force and abandon. 
Miss Sedgwick is not without qualifications for the 
part; and her assumption of it has proved that her 
natural attributes belong to the comic rather than 
the tragic art; and that, in the former, she can 
display feeling and vigour as well as the possession 
of stage artifices. It was needful to show this, 
because from the general staginess of her style, it 
was difficult to penetrate the surface and perceive 
the play of soul under the pressure of convention. 
Miss Sedgwick has also a difficulty in regard to her 
vocal organ, which requires management. It has 
evidently been hoarsened by too much provincial 
practice, and some artifice is requisite to impart to 
it an apparent flexibility. With a full intelligence 
of the character and its conditions, Miss Sedgwick 
trusted to her native vigour for filling up the usual 
theatrical outline, and impressed the audience with 
the opinion that she acted well. She must get 
beyond this point, and render them unconscious 
that she is acting at all, while realizing all the 
points of character with the utmost elaboration. 
The play was throughout carefully performed; and, 
in order to make the cast as perfect as possible, 
Mrs. Marston, of Sadler's Wells, was borrowed 
from that theatre, to support the charming cha- 
racter of Widow Green. This part is a speciality 
with this admirable actress, who has long been 
acknowledged as Mrs. Glover's best successor; 
and it was evident that the Haymarket audience 
were surprised with the exactness of the portrait. 
In this lady’s acting there is indeed that perfection 
arrived at where art disappears, or rather becomes 
so identified with nature, that they are undistin- 
guishable. To this performer must be awarded the 
triumph of the evening. Mrs. Marston, as well as 
Miss Sedgwick, was recalled, and received a recog- 
nition which must assure her that her genius will 
be henceforth appreciated at the West End. The 
house was numerously attended. 


Sranparp.—Mr. James Anderson is again per- 
forming his round of characters at this theatre ; 
and on Monday acted Lear. His performance 
was throughout picturesque, but it was frequently 
powerful ; and his fine figure enabled him to indi- 
cate the majesty, both paternal and regal, that 
properly appertains to this sublime creation of the 
Shakspearian mind. 








THEATRES OF NORTH ITALY. 

Ir was, in every way, pleasant to exchange 
Milan for Genoa. Yet the transit from the Lom- 
bard to the Sardinian city is as disagreeable a day’s 
journey as can be undertaken,—especially if the 
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c fates et he Has half- 
doy cmene ae e. My lof was cast, 
80 far es, the frontier inya cramping, overloaded, 
snailpated ‘diligence, full of “wasps,—one’ of six 
vehicles which were conveying sixty Lombard and 
Comasque colonists, bound for South America, 
down to Genoa. , Bwice within one-hour, had thre 
sixty passports to be overhauled; and the outfit and 
the substance of the entire party to be unloaded 
and examined at the Sardinian custom-house and 
the railway-station at Vigevano, Poor, ignorant, 
hopefalout-wanderers!* (to paraphrase the touch: 
ing German word). So far as I could make out, 
they were leaving Italy in blind faith rather than 
with any clear knowledge of difficulties which might 
await them; neither afraid of,the sea, nor ,of a 
strange land, in their gladness at getting away. 
Some were old men ; one, on the top of his rough 
garments and implements, was carrying forth his 
home memory—the baby-clothes and toys of his 
buried child...-Good luck go with them! but no 
one would desire a'sécénd day's journey in sucha 
squadron, Silk-winders and olive-dressers, by the 
way, are not the only Italians who are tempted 
over the sea by Brazilian gold. The offers made 
théhce to persons of musical value, singers, playefs, 


conductors, are now so spléndid, as to add a third | 


distraction to the list furnished already by the high 
prices bid by Russia and the United States. It 
becomes more and more difficult year by year to 
keep any valuable! person or precious thing in 
Europe. Is the gain on the other side the water 
equivalent to the damage and loss consequent on 
such unsettlements? This has not been as yet 
seen, so far as Music is concerned. 

But» had arrival in Genoa put) a, peridd! tome 
journey as fascinating as ours was rude,—the sight 
of the city is enough to hearten up any man who 


loves Italy ; so full is it of prosperity, superb as of | 


old, with new signs of progress and energy mani- 
fest:on every side. In the matter to,which (despite 
of its discursive symphony) my letter is devoted, 
Genoa afforded a welcome contrast to Milan. This, 
I apprehend, is owing to the residence there of a 
first-class orchestral conductor, the Cavaliere An- 
gelo Marist. How quickening can bethe influences 
of such a musical officer (in whom skill is combined 
with probity) we Londoners, happily, know well. 
Nor can there be much hesitation on the subject 
for those exercised in listening. A real conductor 
is to be reeognized'as instantly as the presehte!of 
a great artist may be inferred, from a line or two 
Teft behind him. Relish for music, feeling for 
rhythms, justice of accent, promptitude in control, 
the power of getting the largest result out of 
attainable materials, of exciting end communicating 
sympathy,—are. rarely combined in one and the 
same person; and few delusions are more com- 
plete than that which assumes that every head 
crammed with counterpoint, and every hand nim- 
ble’ on: the»pianoforte; can also manape a bdéon. 
The great conductors to be heard during the last 
quarter of a century could be counted on the ten 
fingers. Signor Mariani is one of them. The 
orchéstra at the Teatro Carlo Felice is on a reduced 
scale during the autumn}; but it includes some 
excellent players. Among others, Signor Venzano, 
—the composer of the redoubtable vocal ‘ Waltz,’— 
as violoncellist. I have never heard an orchestra 
more. satisfactorily neat, spirited, subordinate yet 
supporting in accompaniment, and poetically ex- 
pressive. The last quality was particularly shown 
during a long scene of melo-dramatic music in the 
third act of Donizetti’s ‘ Linda,’ which reminded 
me of Herr Ernst’s_ best: playing, whultiplied; and 
the extreme beauty and feeling of which were 
seized and applauded by the audience. Then—an 
inevitable consequence of able generalship—the 
company, if not first-rate, sounded agreeable, so 
finely was it set off, so well kept together, and 
(strange thing now-a-days-in Italy} conipélled or 
encouraged to sing With delicacy. Signora Pozzi, 
the Linda, may be specified as a lady with a pure 
if not a powerful soprano voice, who appears to 
have studied after the one true method. To 
Genoa, in short, every composer and amateur may 
look as to a halting-place, in which he may receive 
more musical satisfaction than in any other northern 
town of Italy. But that its pre-eminence largely 


depends :-on ithe -supérimtending: artist, “I hada 
iking proof in asecond! experience of opera‘there: 
Outside the city gates; and beyond its tall light- 
house, is the populous:suburb of San Pier d’Arena, 
the opulent inhabitants.of which chose, the’ other 
day, to have # theatre of their own, and, \accotd- 
inglyy a new one has just been finished, sufficiently 
handsoriie; ahd ofa “more sensible size than any 
theatre existing in London. This: was to have 
been opened with’ a new tragedy, in which Signor 
Modena (whose name the building bears) was: to 
appear. But the ‘representation was postponed, 
and in its stedd was given a comie opéra, ‘Tutti 
in maschera,’ by Signor .Pedrotti, a composer in: 
some request. How far his popularity may ‘be 
merited was not easy to ascertain at the Teatro 
Modena, so deficient and coarse were orchestra, 
chorus, and singers. The /zbretto, moreover, is 
abundantly insipid. Bit there seemed merit in 
the music ; no fresh meledies,—but some flowing, 
seme spirited phrases, relieved by effective instru- 
| mentation. Phe overture is sparkling. The second 
act contains a duett, which would be weleomer 
were it decently sung; ad a finale, in which two 
subjects are ingeniously wrought together. But 
the general style (especially of the concerted pieces) 
is too ambitious and overstrained for comic opera; 
| there are too many explosions, heavy enough to fit | 
| the worst crisis in a bowl, dagger, or scaffold play; | 
jand one wanted the impression of something | 
| iighter;-more~elegant, more-artless -and~Htalan-in 
tune, to bear opecompanyz backto Genoa, in the 
j|moonlight, driye thither, round its brimming har- | 
| bour, aud underneath the high walls of its marble | 
| palaces, , 
| Again, a.sort of rising hope, that in Sardinia 
| there might be found salvation for (the Opera of) 
Italy, wag, fiercely checked in its capital. . The 
splendid, Teatro Carignano, at Turin, opened for 
|the season with Signor Verdi's ‘ Aroldo,’ other- 
wise ‘Stifellio,’ which was remodelled for the opera- 
| house at Rimini, and produced there without great 
| success. It is hard to fancy a different verdict ; 
| but Signor Verdi, it is said, pleads the fortunes of 
his ‘ La Traviata’ (which was utterly condemned 
|at Venice on its production) as reason sufficient for 
| persisting in trying his non-successful works again, 
}and with the more reason, beeause the world will 
| have his music, and the supply cannot keep. pace 
| with the demand. Whether ‘ Aroldo’ live or die, 
| however, it; is, to my thinking, best described by 
|the French opera composer’s account of a_rival’s 
j opera, which he declared to be ‘‘ black as_ black- 
ing, without the polish.” A grim business it is. 
|The story, made up of a chivalrous erusader, his 
| faithless wife, his false friend, his broken-hearted 
| father-in-law, and the inevitable interposing priest, 
| is told by the enumeration of the characters. Yet 
| its overture is in the most frivolous, comic style, 
scored with so large an admixiure of janissary 
music, that the orchestra at the Z'eatro Carignano 
| was, literally, half-filled with wind-instruments. 
| With the last notes of a dull Galoppe—fit prelude 
to a history of incessant agony—the hearer may 
|think of his Dante, and leave all hope behind. 
|‘ Aroldo’ contains little melody (even for Signor 








Verdi); in its place, church music behind the scenes, | 
a frequent use of the chorus syllabically (first thus 
employed in serious opera by Bellini, in ‘La 
Straniera’), a riotous burst for the prima donna, 
after the pattern of ‘ Coppia iniqua,’ in Donizetti's 
‘ Anna Bolena,’ and a large allowance of those solos 
which were new when Bertram first terrified Alice, 
in M. Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert,—but have been 
since introduced with so wearisome a frequency, 
that a new mode of.crying and being alarmed.on 
the stage would merit sincere encouragement. In 
short, a more vicious work than ‘ Aroldo,’ or 
showing fewer signs of the repentance which 
Signor Verdi's friends:have announced, cannot be 
conceived, I had not so much the impression of 
hearing music as of being bethumped with noise,— 
and at this sexercise the singers were ready and 
zealous, The voice of Madame Gariboldi-Bassi, 
the heroine, however, tells -what.such violent work 
must end in, and was perpetually out of tune. The 
hero’s part (of tenor ophicleide) was sustained by 
Signor Negrini at the top of his lungs. That of 








the displeased parent was executed with more 


temperance by Signor Giraldon-i, a. deritone,’ whe 
has assumed, a final -vowel'to: Italianize his-French 
name. ‘The orchestra went’ badly... One. sound, 
which, for a moment, I fancied was a distracted 
triangle, proved to ‘be the rap! of the conductor's 
bdton on his desk; to keep/matters in order, He 
had: few. bars’ rest throughout’ the performance. 
The public did not-séem to enjoy ‘ Aroldo’ much; 
but I have heard ‘ Rigoletto’ hissed from begin- 
ning to end, at Rome,—perhaps they did like it. 
At the Teatro Rossini, ‘ Luisa Strozzi,’ by Maestro 
Sanelli, was given'on the same evening. 

Here end my notes of the music which was 
lately to be heard during a fortnight in North 
Italy ; not inilicating a cheerful state of things, it 
must be confessed. If the end of music be not 
near, its sickness is, for the moment, so deep, as to 
make a fit of total slumber, perhaps, necessary, ere 
a new waking to health can be expected. But the 
theatre in Italy contains a flowing as well as an 
ebbing tide of life in Art. If opera be ruling, the 
acted drama is raising its head there. By the way, 
the facilities of emigration (with which this letter 
began) are making Drama strangely cosmopoli- 
tan just now. How noticeable, among other phe- 
nomena, is the increasing recourse, all the world 
over, to Shakspeare’s plays,—though these have 
been so badly translated, nay, one may say, are 
so untranslateable for France and Italy! Faney 
Madame Ristori playing Lady Macbeth at Madrid. 
Fancy King Lear not ridden bat ranted through 
by that epileptic actor, Rouvitre (the epithet is 
M. Janin’s) at the Cirgue in Paris: There, again, 
that which Signor Salvini was unable to do with 
the harsh ‘Saul’ of Alfieri,—with the rococo 
‘ Zaire’ of Voltaire,—he accomplished in ‘ Otello,’ 
and, by aid ef the English alliance, won a hearing 
and a fame,—a second victory in that battle of:inva- 
sionso coolly headed by hiscountry woman; anil com- 


| pelled slow Cisalpine folks fo relish a style of acting 


totally at variance with all their conventions. It 
has been a relief to turn from the unmanly rancour 
and rapture with which FEngland’s disasters- in 
India, and certain downfall there, have been. dis- 
cussed-in the Austro-Lombard official jourvals,— 
to the theatrical columns, in which, however, there 
is not s0 much pride at the Italian artists’ triumphs, 
as assurance that Salvinis and Ristoris may be 
seen'in most Italian towns ‘for a lin or two;—and 
that France and England have been as stupid as 
cordial in ‘considering’ them as anything extra- 
ordinary, wad Paying them so well. The plague of 
this - gifted ‘people.—that jealousy which makes 
man grudge to man every chanee of good fortune 
or distinetion,—has shown itself on this occasion 
with apetulance more characteristic than engaging. 
Let the Ttalian journals be as sarcastic as they 
will, certain it is, that wherever I have been I 
heard of, and at Venice and Manttia saw, very 
good performances of comedy and drama by com- 
plete companies. But how curious was the reper- 
tory: —‘ La Bataille des Dariies,’ “Le Verre 
d'Ean,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ King René’s Daughter,’ and 
(adinire this as a choice piece of Lingua Franca) 
‘Lady Tartuffo’! The only works of Italian origin 


| that I have met, in playbill or paragraph, have 


been a new tragedy on the not fortunate story of 
Sappho,—and another, ‘ Alexi,’ by the Duke of 
Ventignano, lately given at Rome without suc- 
cess. Let who will write the drama, however, 
these Italian actors will have their own way ‘with 
it,—and the vigour, skill, and freshness of this 
should interest all whose sympathies are not stereo- 
typed. By organization and habit, the Italian is 
a mime rather than an orator. Hence his su- 
premacy as an operatic actor; since, in the musical 
drama, that which is done must be relied on for 
individualizing a character. The dramatist and 
composer can only sketch and shadow forth 
jealousy, love, or repentance. Music has no half- 
meanings, few demi-tints. Thé interpreter must 
add and convey these." Though the man of the 
South pours out his words~in cataracts, his face 
and his limbs have finer and more various inflec- 
tions than his voice. There is an element of 
excess and immoderate abandonment in all his 
exhibitions. The poets of Italy may be academi- 
eally silly, or academically severe,—but the actors 
of the country are exuberantly real, and the exu- 
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perance way fatigue and distance those’ unused to} For -this,~ait-who, tike” ourselves, mistrust —post="|~ 


it: In another matter of less. consequence, the’ 
stranger’s sense of the ridiculous is sharply touched. 
Our own actors and actresses ‘are sufficiently 
self-dependent in matters of costume,—but these 
clever Italians outdo them. The fantastic tricks 
played by razor on the visages, throats, and chests 
of Dorimonts and George Barnwells, their’ con- 
stancy to the lugubrious Hessian. boots of the 
Stranger for modern drawing-room and counting- 
house wear,—are but a few of the comicalities 
which find here no Leech to register and correct 
them. But, make the worst of them, I have been 
more convinced than ever, during the last few days, 
that those who can keep clear from tradition, will 
find in the vivacity and nature of Italian acting 
a third style, which may bear comparison with 
French polish and German elaboration. It seems 
just now to find a ready response among the 
audiences, and who can wonder if the impulsive 
people of the South, tired of the screams of music 
expiring in frenzy, should betake themselves, in 
search of sensations, to spoken drama? C. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossrp.—The spell of 


London winter silence seems likely to be broken | 


this year,—the year of all years,—unluckily for all 
such experiments, when other and graver matters 
than concert and opera-going must inevitably 
occupy a larger portion of the public. Mr. Balfe 
is said to be writing a comic opera for Miss L. 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison,—Mr. Lumley to medi- 
tate an ante-Easter opera season, to commence in 
January, with Signor Arditi as conductor of his 
orchestra, in place of Signor Bonetti,—and, we 
suppose, his known company of singers. 

The “season” in Paris may be said to have 
begun by the opening of the Italian Opera, with 
‘Il Trovatore,’) in which Madame Steffanone 
appeared, to replace Madame Grisi, and ‘Rigo- 
letto,’ in which Mdlle. Saint-Urbain made a 
favourable impression as Gilda. The tide of 
fashion is beginning to flow back towards this 
theatre, and it will flow in a golden stream, should 
the announcement commented on last week prove 
no joke. The matter stands thus :—‘Il Curioso 
Accidente,’ mentioned last week, is a popular 
Italian comedy, written by Goldoni (!), which 
has become the common property for composers, 
as ‘Il Barbiere’ or ‘ Zaire’ or ‘ Romeo e Giulietta’ 
have done before it. That some of Signor Rossini’s 
earlier music is as good as it is unknown 
we had proof the other day, on being in- 
troduced to an elaborate scene for a bass voice, 
dated 1813, and which is the more noticeable 
because, in its symphonies, the well-known phrase 
common to a sonata by Clementi and Mozart’s 
‘ Zauberflite’ overture is used. Thirdly, as Signor 
Rossini is now in Paris, and has been avowedly 
writing again, there seems a possibility of his 
having re-arranged some early work by way of toy 
for himself or treat for a friend. It seems hardly 
conceivable that, seriously expected as the opera is, 
the public should be, asecond time, treated to such 
a pleasantry as the master connived at in the case 
of his ‘ Robert le Bruce.’ 

We may shortly have something to say of the 
prospects of French music during the coming season. 
Meanwhile, the following note with regard to the 
purposes of another master-musician, to whom, 
naturally, every one looks, may be relied on.—M. 
Meyerbeer will give no ‘ Africaine’ to the Grand 
Opéra this winter,—no new work (he says) to the 
Opéra Comique before next autumn,—and no new 
Cantata or Oratorio (as has been hoped for) to the 
Birmingham Festival for 1858,—his intention being 
to winter at Nice in retreat.—While on the matter 
of rectification we may add, at the instance of M. 
Meyerbeer himself, a word on another matter, more 
remote, but still of high interest. The half-expec- 
tation that one day or other he might complete the 
‘Three Pintos,’ an opera commenced by Weber, 
is now wholly to be given up. The poem proved 
defective, and the pieces completed by Weber too 
unimportant for the master to find it expedient to 
perform the service requested and expected,—and 
the fragments left by Weber were, we are assured, 
restored many years ago to the composer's family. 
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humous ekings-out and: patchings, aiid are averse 
tothe traces of one man’s hand on .another’s sketch, 
wilh.be glad rather than sorry. No good workin 
music, at least,—from ‘Salieri’s ‘Danaides’: down-' 
ward, has:ever been completed by anyisuch process. 

In addition to the arrangements for Italiam car- 
nivals, announced by our Correspondent: last: week, 
it may be mentioned that Signor ‘Petrella is to 
write the opera for La Scala, and that ‘La Juive’ 
of M. Halévy is to be the effort at the Carlo Felice, 
Genoa. 

‘Le Roi Lear’ having been found héavy at the 
Cirque, at Paris, is about to give place to a new 
piece on English naval history, from which precious 
things may be expected, this’ being ‘ Amiral 
Bing.’ 

To-night the veteran and evergreen Malle. 
Dejazet is to appear in a new piece of temporary 
interest, ‘ Les Enfans de Béranger.’ 

Lablache is at Naples. His health is still 
delicate. ‘‘Tl n’est que malade” is the phrase 
of the Courrier de Paris. And he is not likely to 
get better if he has to listen to the ‘ Batilda di 
Turenna,’—the music of which (‘Les Vépres,’ of 
Signor Verdi) is “ravaged by execrable singers.” — 
M. Emile deGirardin is also at Naples, and would,be 
disposed to establish himself there, but for the 
impediment in his way touching his library. The 
Government would contemplate with horror the 
crossing the frontier of a corps of French volumes. 





MISCELLANEA 


International Copyright.—A. Washington Corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Republican, makes the 
following statement upon a subject of considerable 
importance to the literary interests of the country : 
—‘ Lord Napier informs me that so soon as he gets 
his table clear of the Central American question, 
he shall bring to the attention of our Government 
the subject of the International Copyright—a sub- 
ject in which he seems deeply interested. He is 
now procuring statistical information and consult- 
ing all our publishers, and he feels confident that 
a tariff so moderate and just may be agreed upon 
between the two Governments, that it must meet 
the approbation of the entire book-trade of the 
whole country. I learn that the leading feature 
of his proposition will be to secure to authors a small 
tariff, say five cents on the volume for all copies sold 
of the republication of a foreign work, the amount to 
be accounted for by the publisher. The result of 
this would be an additional tax to that amount 
upon the reader; but a sum so trifling, to go to the 
author of the work which we deem worth reading, 
no reasonable man would object to. The only 
thing we would desire to be assured of is that this 
sum, trifling as it might seem to be, would certainly 
reach the party for whose benefit it is paid.” On 
this, the New York Times says,—the great obstacle 
to & successful disposition of the matter has arisen 
from the extravagant demands of the friends of an 
international copyright. They have started with 
the assumption that the author of an English book 
ought to have secured to him, by an American law, 
an absolute control over its republication in this 
country—and they have based this claim upon the 
principle that an author has as perfect a title to the 
book he had written, as the shoemaker had to a 
pair of boots which he had made. This principle 
has never been recognized in the laws of any 
country in the world, the right of property which 
an author has in his published book being always 
created by statute, and limited in extent to the 
country making the law, and in duration at the 
discretion of the law-making power. And the 
practical effect of recognizing such a principle here 
would be, that the English publishers would make 
all books for the American market, throwing thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of our printers, binders, 
and other mechanics out of employment, and put- 
ting all the profits into their own pockets. And 
the whole reading public in this country would be 
at the mercy of English houses for English books. 
—New York Times. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—D.—R. B, W.—reeeived. 





E. T. S.—The Reports alluded to would probably be 
supplied by the General Board, on application. 
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ondon: Bell & Daldy, 146, Fleet-street. 


NEW , NOVEL, 


E NOBLE TRAYTOUR: A Chronicle, 
By THOMAS of SWARRATON, Armiger. 3 yo 
“ As good an imitation of the writers « f the days of Elinabeth as 
is Chatterton’s Bristowe Tragedy of the writers of the 15th cen- 
tury,”— Observer. 
“ The work possesses merit of a high and rare kind.” 
Morning Herald. 
“* Abook to be read and remembered, and will have a larger and 
quicker circulation than any novel iss sued during the p ast year.” 


andard, 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhil, 


IMPSON and WISE’S READIEST 
RECKONER. Royal 18mo. bound, price 5s. 

The Readiesi Reckoner exer, invented for assisting Tradesmen, 
Merchants, &c. iu finding the ameunt at any given price, of any 
number from 1 t» 10,000 

The present work ¢ tiffers from any book of the kind, the — 
encé béing, in the, first instance, to the aumber, instead of th 
price: for example—jf 103 be the quantity wanted ab 178. 11d. 
per Ib, ard, &c., turn to sa: 104, and opposite 178. 11d. will be 
found S¥z 58. idk, ‘the amount required. 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


R. COMBE’S WORKS on HEALTH and 
EDUCATION :— 

1. ‘PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED to HEALTH 

Es ws oy ATION, ith edition. Edited by JAMES COXE, 

2. The MANAGEMENT of INFANCY, for 

Appendix by JAMES 


the Use of Pareuts. sth edition. With 
COXE, M.D. 28. 6d. 


3.00 DIGESTION and’ DIET. 
Edited by JAMES CUXE, M.D. 2s. 6d. 


Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, 
London. 














9th edition. 


Marshall & Co, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


7 a 
RITISH RULE in INDIA: An Historical 
Sketch, By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Foap. 8vo. price 

28. 6d. ¢ (Nearly ready. 


ESMOND: A STORY of QUEEN ANNE'S 
REIGN. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. shied Edition. 
Crown 8yo. uniform with * Misce lanies,’ price 68, clot 

{ ‘Nearly ready. 


3. 

The ELEMENTS of DRAWING ; in Three 
Letters to Beginners.’ By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown sve. with Illustrations by the Author, price 
78. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


AUTOBIOGR RAPHY 
Mohamedan Gentleman ; with en Account of his. Visit to fing. 
land; Edised by &. B. EASTW ICK, Esq. F. RS. B.S.A. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. price ddg. 6d. cloth. [Now ready. 


of LUTFULLAGH, a 


5. 


The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, Au- 
thor of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘ Shirley,’ ‘ Villette,’ ‘Phe Professor? "ke. By 
E. C. GASKELL. Third Edition, with Emendations aud Addi- 
tions. 2 vuls. post 8vo. with Platea, price 24s, cloth 

(Just published, 


. The MILITIAMAN at HOME and ABROAD; 
eing the History of a Militia Regiment. With Illustrations b: 
John Leech. Pos: 8vv. price 9s. cloth. ge ° [Just published. y 





London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


ROUTLEDGES 
CHEAP SERIES, 


NEW VOLUMES: 5} 


tbiotestie® 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 


LAMPLIGHTERY’ 
In feap. Bro. price 18.i6d. faticy boards, $81 pp.’ | //' 


MABEL VAUGHAN. 


By Miss Cummins, 
Author of ‘ The Lamplighter.’ 


*,* Routledge’s Large Type Edition of this very Popular Tale is 
y-far the best and cheapest. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ‘HIDDEN’ 
PATH, 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. boards, 


MOSS-SIDE 


By Marion Hartanp, 
Author of ‘The Hidden Path,’ ‘ Alone,’ &. 





The late Volumes of ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP. 
SERIES are, viz. :-— 
THE GARIES AND THEIR 
FRIENDS. 


By Franx J. WEBB. 


Pourteenth Thousand. Eighteeppence. 


INDIA. 


By J. H. SrocquELer. 
Twenty-second Thousand. Eighteenpence. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN 
EASTERN KING. 


With Mlustrations. Wwo Shillings. 





RAILWAY LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In feap. 8vo. price le. 6d. fancy boards, 


A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ onene 4. ’*THE OLD. GREY 


Also, lately published in this Series :— 


THE BIVOUAC. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT. (1s. 6d. W. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
CAPTAIN BLAKE. 2s. .W. H. 


MAXWELL. 


PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
LINNY LOCKWOOD. 2s. Mrs. Crowe. | , 
PRAIRIE BIRD. 2s... Hon. C. A. 


MURRAY. 
The Volume due the 30th of October will be 


THE LADDER OF GOLD. : By 


ROBERT BELL. 


2s. 





NEW VOLUME OF TALES, BY MRS. S. C. HALL, 
In feap. Svo. price 29, cloth beards ; or cloth gilt, 28. éd. 


THE LUCKY PENNY; and Other 
Tales. 


By Mrs. 8. C, Haur, 
Author of ‘Tales of Woman’s Trials,’ &c. &e. 
Fifteen of Mra, 8. C. Pw ye best Tales or Stories are embodied in 


W.H. MaxweEtt. | 


Now ready, in bye o. pidies 63. cloth, 


THE B REBELLION in INDIA: How to Pre 
Sencbovnet tate at JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Esq, Bar 
Kichardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, F.C. 





Nearly ready, with Lilustrations, 


CHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT! MEN: A Boo 


5 for Old and Ley By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author 
Cariosities of Lond 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


WALKER’S ORIGINAL.—Cloth, price 5¢. 
HE ORIGINAL ; consisting of Essays on 
Wheto is Pasig important in Religion and = ite EP 
Mora Menners, and in our Habits and Custo: 
ite nites AS W. ML KER, M.A. Cambridge. 
sept Henry Renshaw, 








In feap. cloth, price 78. 6d, 


London: Heury Renshaw, 358, ‘Strand. 





In crown Svo. cloth extra, price 78. 6d. 


MANUAL of ARTISTIC ANATOMY, for 
thé Use of ‘Sculptors, Paléties and Amat illustrated 
by many fine Wood Engravings. y RUBERD KNOX, M 
London: Henry RL, Strand. 


In small Syo. cloth, price 144. 6a. post free, 


7a RACES of MEN. By Dr, Knox. Illus- 
trated by numerous Wood Engravings, 
The object of these lectures is to show that in human history 
race is everything.”—Introduction. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand, 


ISTORY ‘of the: FACTORY MOVEMENT 
from 1302 to the PASSING of the TEN HOURS’ BILL. 


2 vols, in cloth. Price 21s, 
Now ready. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, with an 
a one of thé same, In Nine Parte. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
vera in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1858.—Fortieth 
Thousand. Price 6d. Contente: India, China, the Reform 
‘Bill, &c. “The great Indian Rebellion was fully pourtrayed in the 
Almanac for 1857! Hieroglyphic; the Ram and the @ 
London: Piper, Stephenson & Spence ; and all Booksellers. 


HUNT ON STAMMERING. , 
Is published this day, Third Edition, ry revised, with 
many important additions, price 32. 6d. post free, 
TREATISE on the CURE of STAMMER. 
ING, &. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. M.R.S.L. &e. 
“Mr. Hunt's method is more simple, as well »s more effective, 
ae, that of other professors of the same art.”— Westminster Rev. 
London: Longman & Co.; and by post from the Author,8, New 
Burlington-strect, W. 
f 


NEW HANDBOOK FOR MADEIRA. 


~ 








137, 














In crown 8yo. with Map of the Island, price 7¢. 6d. 
ADEIRA: its CirMaTe and ScENERY. 


A Fandbook for Invalid and other Visitors. 
By RO BERT WHITE, 
Second Paition, y apie din great part Re-written, 
ES YATE JOHNSON. 
his is the We complete and, trustworthy guide-book te 

Madeira yet published.’— Literary Gazette. 
* An excellent book of reference on sll matters connected with 
the island of Madeira, not for the tourist and the pleasure-seeker 
only, but for the vale tudinarian, the natural philosopher, and the 
man of marge | "John Bull. 

Edinburgh : Adam & Charles Black. 
and all Beksel llers. 


London: Longman & Co.; 





Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
ISHOP HORNE’S “APHORISMS” and 


* OPINIONS.” With “ Notes” and a Biographical Sketch. 

“ Any memorial of Bishop Horne i is acceptable, and the collec- 
tion of “Aphorisms” and * Opinions’. gathered from bis works is 
tribute of a > his memory that may also please and a 
the reader of the ‘Sayings’ and ‘Sentences’ in thi 
Ké Miscellany” ‘ais aie ns all the playful htimour, as well as the devant 
piety, for which Dr. une was remarkable.”—Literary Gazette. 

“Dr, Horne was_a ‘wise’ and ‘ witty’ Prelate, as this little 
yolume testifies."—London Quarterly Review, 

“The present book of ‘ Aphorisms’ and ‘ Opinions’ propounded 
by him—culled from his various writings, or remembered as his 

Rayinga *-will be found a most agreeable Pocket Foqmpactay, 
The contents sré both ‘ witty’ and * weighty, having a smack of 
Selden about them. The present publication cannot fail to justify 
the character given of Bishop Horne by his great contemporary, 
ent Parr, oe he was a man ofa playful fancy with a serious 

eart. 

handeni : John W, Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Price 58, 4to. sewed, 


ANALECTA NICAINA: Fragments relating 
to the COD'NCIL of NICE. The Syaiac Text from an 
ancient A{S.in the British Museum, with a Translation, Notes, 
&e. By B. HARRIS COWPER. 
Vous 250 copies printed.) 
, Willi ams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, C — garden, Lon- 
don ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


FOR STUDENTS, SCHOOLS, TOURISTS. 
Fifth Edition, cloth lettered, 4s. 6d, 
oR: TO SPEAK FRENCH; or, French and 
nce; Facts, Keasons, Practice’ By A. ALBITES, 
LL.B, Paris Freneh Master of the Birmingham Proprietary 
School ; ‘Author of ‘French Genders Conquered,’ ‘ Blunders in 
French Avoided,’ * Phases de l’Histoire de ) 


rance.” (18. 6d. eac 
“Incomparably superior.”— Atheneum. 








* Perfect,”—Era. 





his interesting Vclume. 


London: Longman & Co. 
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This day, price 38. J 
N the CAUSES and CONSEQUEN CES of 
the PRESENT MONETARY CRISIS; or, the First Prin-, 
ciples af Political: Economy ap plied to the Gold St — 
* God intended that man should live by sober toil, All depar- 
tures _ this great law of our social existence lead to ruin.”— 


* London: Groombridge & Sons, Paternoster-row. 





~~-~-— ~~~ New-ready; post-dvor price 6s-ctoth; 
= COLLEGE. Leaves from an Under- 
criun of detect es, some of 


“A aia of detached pabratiree and rprsonal skal ske 
an entertaining, of tragi¢, character, 


which as pictures rt _ Yo pe an ost ghee —— and for the 


quondem sop ofthe den in charm ‘deed vivid 
, Landoh : arfe 7, 2 a rane a8 } 





Just published, in Svo! pp. 230, price 78. 62. cloth, 


ELIGIOUS DUTY. By the Author of ‘An, 


Essay on Intuitive Moaals,’ 
“A masculine and overly reasoned Essay.”—Leader. 
“Wecan recommend this volume to our readers as ‘displaying 
much closeness of argument and considerable eloquence.” 


conomist, 
John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand, Sara | | 
Just published, price 28. 6d, : 


O* the THERAPEUTIC gap alt of 
OXYGEN; with RECENT CASES, provi its si 
Efficacy iu various Intractable Diseases. By 8. B. BIRCH, 

H. Bailligre, Medical Bookseller, 219, Regent -street. 


df E WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. ; 
OCTOBER, 1857, 
Contents. 
I. FEMALE DREB65 IW 1857. 
II. POLITICAL PRIESTS, 
IIL QUEDAH; or, ADVENTURES IN MALAYAN 
WATE 


London : 








No. XXIV. Price. 68 


IV. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
Vv. AUROKA LEIGH, 
VI. THE FOUR EMPIRES. 
VII. THE CHOEPHOR&Z OF ZSCHYLUS. 
VIIL. REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN MENT—WHAT 
IS IT GOOD FOR? 
1X. MOMMSEN’S ROMAN HISTORY. 
X. THE PROGRESS OF ENGLISH JUBISPRU- | 
DENCE. ; 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:-$ 1. Be ened yg Phi- 
losophy.—§ 2. Politics and Education. —§ 3 Science.—§ 4. His- 
tory, Biography, Voyages and Travels.—§ 5. Belles Lettres or 
rt. 





READY OCTOBER Ist, 1867. 
Price 58., by post 5s, 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, XXVII. Vol. VII. 


dbase 
Content. 


Art. I. Odd Phases in Literature Fifth Pape 
II. The Decline of Portuguese Poetry. First Paper. 
Iil. The Rev. Arthur O'Leary. 
IV. M — and Hangmen. 


. Or 
a I. M Carthy’s Poems. 
VII. The Hair. 
VIII. Dr. Madden’s Phantasmata. 
IX, one Manchester Exhibition. 
a © a Cees of London, and its proposed amended 
1a 
XI. Rome and its Ruler. 
XII. Quarterly. Record of the Progress of Reformatory Schools! 
and of Prison Disciplin 


Dublin: W. B. Kelly, 8, an 


London : Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 4. 6d. 


f t z 
Bale MANUAL: ‘An\Ixtronvuctign to the 
STUDY of SCRIPTURE HISTORY, with ANALYSES 
of the Books of the Bible. By JAMES SIME, M.A., Rector of 
Ste Church Training Oollege; Edinburgh, and Author of 
*The Mosaic Record in Harmony with the Geologica 
— eee Knox. London: simpkin, Marshall 
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Just published, 
WELVE OUTLINE PROJECTIONS, 
Correggonding in scale with the. 2 
JOHNSTOND somo, OL and iedot'! 
EUROPE—ASIA—AFRICA-N. AMERICAS. AMERICA— 
ENGLAND—SCOTLAND—IRELAN D—EFRANCE—SPAIN 
—ITALY—PALESTINE. 


Price 28. 6d. Single Projections, 3d, each. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Edinburgh ; and William Blackwood & 


HOTOGRA ie hey _ Mr. Tx THOMAS'S 
reed Paper of In lor the Use of - 


tion of vomit teen * Xylo-Lodide of Silver, sent free on 
two stamps for postage; or bound on receipt of thirteen 
Maul. i} 


stamps. -—A: R.W: Tromas, Chemjat, ike. nv, Pall 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, AND LENSES. ~~ 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist rom ten 


R. Sole Marker’ o of the: XYLO-IS 








t Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2U. 2s. 


PHe RISE: of the DUTCH REPUBLIC; 


‘ By JOHN Lorna? esl 
“A work of real. historical value, the result of 

written in a liberal spirit, and from first to ph 

ing.”— Atheneeu 


" His ‘ 
proud.”— Press. 
“* The story is a noble oné, and is worthily tredtea. hd 


Daily News. 
“ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.” 


rate criticism, 
- interest- 


a new inf ti. 


History’ is a work of whieh any country “might be 





‘aturday Review. 
** A serious chasm in Lem ore historical literature has been (by 
this book) very remarkably filled........A History as —. as 


industry and genius.can, make it now liga befory us, of t 





twenty years of the revolt of the United Provinces...... TRS l the | 


essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminently possesses. His 
mind is broad, his oy on unwearied. In power of dramatic 


descripti no modern historia; le. 
passes hia an ote tn analy vol Rareghed hiphaeigboraba aeed Gis: 
estmt: 
London: John tec, OM Bing Widitm-street, Strand. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF, THE GREEK DRAMAS, WITH 


ENGLISH NOTES. 
SOPHOCLES with English Notes, by Members 
of 
2. 2 see ae Notes).* 18, 


he University of Oxford. 
= dipus Kex. 


. pnfcone. le. 
4. Edipus Coloneus. 





*niloctetes. 18. 
rachiniaos 1s. 





la 





ZESCHYLUS, with English Notes, by Members i 


of the University . Oxford. 
1. Prometheus Vinetus. 16. zhoepherss, le. — 
2 Septesls GantraiEisebes: + ides. “De. . 
Perswe. la. supa docs. | qe. 
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HE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI- 
GENCER, for OCTOBER, price Fivepence, contains :— 

1, An Inquiry into the Causes of the Sepoy Mutiny. 

% The Sepoy Convert and the Authorities: including 4 Narrative 
of the Conversion of a Sepoy Corporal, and his consequent 
Dismissal from his Regiment, 

3. Missionary Conference at Benares, 

4 The Indian Mutinies—Comuunications respecting Caleutta. 
Burdwan, Benares, Juanpur, Gorruckpur, Allahabad, / 
Meerut, Jubbulpur, Amritsar, Multan, and Madras. 

Seeleys; Hatchard; Nisbet. 


Price 6d.; stamped 7d, 
HE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for OcroBER 
contains among other Articles:—1. The New Park-street 
Pulpit and the English Bible—2. Social Science—3. Education of 
the Prince of Wales—4. Translation of Genesis, X., xi. » xii.— 
5. Lord Brougham and Mechanics’ mma t 
and the Educator—7. Robert Boyle—8s.- The Evangelical Alliance; 
—9. Mathematics, &c. 


Published Sr Dedten & Co. 58, Holborn-hill. 
XPERIENCE of FACTORY LIFE. 


Concluding Letter. 

See the WAVERLEY; a Working Woran’s Journal, for 
Saturday, October the 17th. Edited by BESSIE RAYNER 
PARKES. Published Fortnightly Price 4d. 

Tobe haa from the Office, 14a, nF RO street, Cuyendish-square, 
and from Tweedie, 337, Stran 


To be published on the 31st ef October, 


HE ILLUSTRATED INVENTOR. 
This Journal is designed to bring Producers and the Public 
inte VES are immediate connexion with each other, so that sna Koweet 
INVENTION, the Latest PATENT, and the most Novel DE- 
SIGN in ART-MANUFACTUKE s? may become as much @ 
integral portion of the business News of the Week as the Political 
Intelligence and Police Reports of other Journals. Price 5d. 
Stamped 6d. Office, 249, Strand 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE ‘ ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.’ 


HE ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE, 
THE OLDEST AND BEST FAMILY peyerarae, 
Has been donbled in size. It now contains Bight Pages, with 
Forty. -eight Columns, and is published, as hereto ore, every Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday Afternoon, at the original price of 
Pourpene: unstamped, or Fivepence with a stamp. 

This long-established Family Journal has: hitherto laboured 
under the single disadvantage of want of space, The limits of 
four pages precluded Lod. parce of a sufficient Variety of intelli- 
gence, This fault is ved. 
aan 8T.J AMES'S ( cit RONICLE ig equal in size to the largest 

aily papers, and is therefore enabled to give all the news of the 
day without abridgm 
nit is published at Ne "9, Wellington-street North, Strand ; and 

may a obtained through any Newsvender in the United 























Kingdom 


XUM 


EURIPIDES, swith Bagi N am, by Members | 
f the University of Oxford. 


1. Hecuba (with Short Notes). 4. Hippolytus. 1s. 
8. 


ls. 5. Phenisse. 
2 Medea. 1s. & Alcestis. 18, 
3. Orestes. 18. 


“The notes contain sufficient information, without affording 
the puri = oe on dann 8 as to supersede all exertion on his 
art.” an: 37 


Dg. - 
ago, 
we had put into our hands a ‘ext oe _ me G coptaining 
ques four plays, without one word of 

we have no doubt the book cost came twenty 7 hon 
nde shillings, and after all was nothing pee so useful as these neat 
little copies at One Shilling each.”— Educational Times, 
The Text of SOPHOCLES, separately. ' vol. clothy 33; 5 


The Notes of SOPHOCLES, separately. 1 vol. cloth, 38. 6d. 


> The Mext of MSCHYLUS, separately. 1 vol. cloth; 8. Tif 


The Notes of HESCHYLUS, separately. 1 yol, cloth, 38, 6d. 

The Text of EURIPIDES, separately. 1 vol. cloth, 38. 6d. 

The Notes of EURIPIDES, separately. . 1 vol. cloth, 3s.) *' 
Oxford and London: John Henry & James Parker. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical actiug foci coincident, 


Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 

“Mr. Ross prepares Jenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
intensity yet proda y proaaxing the coincidence of the chemi+ 
cal, actinic, and visual rays. The spherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

“Mr, Ross has exhib e best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in apertgre. Thereis no stop, the fields flat, and,the image very 
perfect up to the edge.” 





eae 





sent upon app i 
A. ROSS, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 


HOTOGRAPER —CAPTAIN FOWKE'’S: 
AMERA, invented for and used by the Royal Engineers. 
T. OTTEW ILL & Co. inform = Public that consider- 
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Ty; 


etail and 
i M lotte 
pgton, London. 


terrace, 


| 





facturer of P: Photogra, 
it a — XV); LODIDE aKa Tinie’ hempoctant 
m is Cd a at all the P! 

te Establish ments. sor riority is vere, 7 hp 

timoniale m the’ Po 
men of the day warrant tl shat hit mo 
had been Uiscorered cht pruees pate rae 
tures, cotablned w th the 


spota-staine, or any mother kind 9 ind ot Theme 1 Gg ey tte eae where's 
wi 

price in parcleteniess te whieh state "iho be be kept for years, 
ona ne TON toany climate. Fut ins for GR 
tle is st: with a red label, dearin: 

pa and address, RICHARD i 
Mall. to counterfeit'which is felony. aneeeare 
Rk. Vemobe xe: a hie at os settle a otha the pri 
, ready 1 a oom e mo e than the price 

ingredients used.— TAL VARNIS REPARED pa ti THE 


FINEST AMBER. Thies aluable Vi py be for. 
Pictures, does cotele tap titiet ae ary: 





will be found sti iaeea.. an 

paren dries Itpmediately.— HY PO-00L0 LOU ra, BAT 

rendering the Pouttives on Paper dark and ric 

structions for Use aratis.—CYANOGEN SOAP 

kinds of Photographic Stains. The genui 

inventor, and is secured with ‘label. bearin 

and address, ARD W. Hiomes ne ey 
Mall, Mautacturer of Pure Fhotogr api 

paratus. fa | ~- be amr gts i eepec 

pots, ak, ath at _ r) 
aul’s Churchyar: ani Mteae hee 

street, Wholesale Agents. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
instituted 1823.—Office, Pieet-street, London, E.C.—The 
ot < this b= j exceed 4,500,000. sterling. Its annual in- 
The profits “wilt hereafter be divided at the end of every fifth 


_ 


Bt 10, 


als au 


throug n Stessre fe wade: By 67, 8 


& Co. 95, F “a 





year, Four-fifths of the profits are allotted to the assured. 
At the division of profits which haye already been made, rever- 
en added to the 


several Tt ag exceeding 2,870,0001, have 
ecner policies 


ext Division of Profits will be made up to 31st of December, 
“whe en all whole-life policies effected during the present year 
Wilt participate, if en n a e be 
prms of proposal, &c. ma plate ° 
cation at the Society’s ice, Fl leet-street, Li 1 pt a of set 
March, 1857. WM: SAMUEL DOWNES. Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street .City, and 57, Charing Cross. Fire eet 
Directors. 





Deboct Se Rone Esq peat ~ “4 + oe Pp 
ctavi' ir a . 
William Cotton , D.C. Pit 8. at ee anc ‘lot Holland ap, 


John Davis, Esq. njamin § 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esg. 
James A. Gordon, M.D; FP, M.Wyvill,jum. Esq. M,PS 
This Company offers 
COMPLETE. SECURITY. 


MODERATE RATES of Premium withparticipation in Four- 
fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Pro fits. noni 


_ LOW RATES without participation in Profits, 
LOANS 





8. 


in connexion with — Assurance, on approved security, in sums 


of not less than 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 100/. for the whole term of life: 











Without With | Without With 
Age.| Profits. Profits. | Age. | Profits. | Profits. 
15 £1 ll O|£1 15 0} 4 \£2 18 10|£3 6 5 
20 13 10/119 3) 50°) 4 0 9| 410 7 

34 'o| is 10. 4 | @ '¢6@ 1 016 7 4 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
IN FECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—These are bey 

fect Sec ty | ane me dew ms porate in proportion to the C 
tributions pa’ attained in the SCOTTIBH 
EQUITABLE} LIFE TASSUIANCE SOCIETY, which is pee of 
twenty-six years’ and unds, 
arising from the contributions of Members only, eoulier to 
upwards of fae Million Sterling, and has an Annual Kevenue of 


Upwards of 76,0001. 
The JTUAL PRINCIPLE botats adopted, the entire on 
pluses 3 * Profits” as ascertain ennially, a 
pddition to the sums assured, and they preseut a flattering Proenech 
to the members. For example: the sum now payable on a Policy 
for 1,000L., effected in 1431, is 1,5901 58. 8d., being 2 return of 
Bevenity-obe per Cent. on the premiums paid on middle om lives, 
and Po icies.¢ ater y; imilarly increas 
The a tareN stab AL DIVISION of PROFITS will take 
inte ted 
p fread Ontos 26, BP. anpeewe UARE, Edinburgh. 
RO CHRISTIE, Manager. 
INLAY, Secretary. 
London Office, 26, POULT Y, EC 
AR . T. luncuie, nt. 


CHD 
Western London 7 Oe ph eae tare aS RES 
CHARLES B, ROEVER, albaier, Agent. 
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£1, 000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE or £6 PER WEEK, 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY BY 


ACCIDENTS or EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
May besecured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
" Smaller amounts may ak yay proportionate payments. 


NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by 
the Journey or by the Year at all the principal Railway Stations, 
where also ‘Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and 
of the Provincial Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B. The wostuimens of this Comeeny isshown bythe sum paid 
as Compensationfor Accidents, £22,72 
way ers’ Assurance Company 
Empowered by Special Act of Partamsit. 
ce, 8, Old Broad-street, E.C 
_ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK FRIARS, LONDON. 
The Directors are prepared to make Advances, either in large or 
small sume, 60. on Y ses of Freehold, Copyhold, Funded, or 
Leasehold Prop 
Application Yor + a Advances may be made, post paid, to the 
Secretary, 32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


By order of the Board, JAMES INGLIS, Sec. 
At4ss FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


FFIC 
92, CH BAPSIDE. “LONDON, 
Established 15¢ 
And Empowered by Act of Reclionent ‘of the 54th Geo, 3, ©, 79. 





Directors. 
Chairman—J. Oliver Hanson, Esq 
Deputy- a re George Prescott, Esq 
Sir William Bayn John George Maclean, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Cs Cannell, Esq. | Samuel Eustace Magan, Esq. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. F_R.S. 
Benjamin Buck Greene, Esq. phe Pulley, E 
Joseph Grote, Esq. Arthur ‘Auguetns Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—John Oliver Hanson, = Esq. 
And Philip Ainslie W + er, Esq. 
Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—Thomas Browning, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Ete pene ry Premiums are over 1,600,000, And the Annual 
Income exceeds 184,000) 
have been declared on Policies to an amount 
THE G SURED. 


Premium assured have applied the bonus in reduction of the Annual 


ating. at that period—the whole of which Surplus belonged to 
the policy holders. 

The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, 1859. Poli- 
cies on the Participating Scale, in England or Ireland re spectit rely, 
which may be effected before that date, will, if the parties be then 

cipate in the surplus in proportion to the time they 
may have been in force. 

The sum of 3,130,975. has been paid during the existence of the 
Office for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very con- 
siderable part was for peer ge 

Persons assuring in Great Britain have the option of 

Papo ATING RATES OF PREMIUM, or of 
NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 

The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have 

been recently revised and re-adjusted in accordance with a long 


axperienss oe, and that. 
he NEW SCALE will LA found very advantageous to persons 
ry to commence assuring early in life. 
ON-PARTICIP SUTENG SCALE is particularly adapted 
to Hien wishing to assure a fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of 
Premium, and on low terms. 

LL nape y 3 may be paid ey Half-yearly, ov by a limited 
number of Annual Payments. The last-named mode of Assurance 
originated with this Office in 1516. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
RENEWALS should be paid within Legg days after the re- 
spective Quarter-days when they become 
he Scena undertakes the eaearation “of Property in the 
Manufacturing, Agricultural and other districts, on favourable 
— Risks of extraordinary hazard on special agreement, upon 


a ALLOWANCE for the LOSS of RENT of BUILDINGS 
rendered untenable by Fire is one of the advantages offered by the 


“tables 6 of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and any information need- 
ful to effect Life or Fire Assurances, may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the ce, No. 92 , Cheapside, London, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 


HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 





Capt. Alex. L. prada N. 








} 


r + 
N ALL ASSURANCE TRANSACTIONS 
the first consideration to an insurer should be to satisfy him- 
self that the Office in which he effects his insurance possesses 
———* means for fulfilling the engagement ated into 
by his policy. 


BANK OF LONDON and NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Established for anjing every description of Life and Fire 
Insurance Business. 
Capital ene Million sterling, 
Subscribed for by upwards of one thousand influential and 
responsible Proprietors. 
Principal ag et London. 


Lo: 
Chairman—Sir HEN RY. MUGGERIDGE, Alderman, Director 
of the Bank of London. 
Vice-Chairmen. 
JOHN CUMBERLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM ANTHONY PURXELL, Esq. 

John E. Anderdon, Esq. Devon-; Fred. Winn Knight, Esq. M.P. 
shire-terrace, Hyde Park, Di- | Southwick-street, Hyde Park, 
rector of the Bank of London. | and Wolverley House, Kidder: 

Ww ees pa Esq. (firm of | minster. 

Bl Bid dread); Trump- | | Paaimes Luce, Esq. M.P. King- 
ames’s, and Malmes- 
| buty ‘Director of the Bank of 


ae, hes pside. 
Step shen Broal, Esq. Rye Hill, 
-eckham. ondon. 
William Carr, Esq. Bishops: | Professor Morten, Royal Vete- 
gate-street Without. | rinary Colleg 
Oaklands, | Peter a. Esa. St. Martin’s- 
ra: 


e 
| mhomas | B. Stevens, Esq. The 
ioe 5 Se and Derwent 
ills, D 


, Clapha: 
John Geary, Esq. Hyde side, 
Zdmonton. 


Thomas Gooch, Esq. (firm of 


Gooch & Cousens), Director of] Joa inert g, Esq. 

the veak of London. 

. Lonides (firm of se 
| 
9, | 
J 


ee vs & Son), 28, 
Middlesex Hospital, 


Alfred Wilson. core (firm of 
Venables, Wilson & Tyler), 
Director of the Bank of Lon- 

on. 


etepemncen 


Lord Claud ene. Ni. P. 1 
Eaton-square. 
= Malcolm, Esq. 47, Mark- | 
ane. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Tyrrell, Paine & Faby eee 
Bankers—Bank of Lon 
ry—Thomas Walker, Esq. B. re BS A 
This Frm in addition to its large aoe Lider affords 
the protection and security of a capital of One Million me 
thereby offering ample security to all having transactions with it. 
EDMUND CLENCH, Manager and Secretary. 
The Directors are prepared to entertain applications for Agen- 
cies 7 such districts where the Association is not already repre- 
sente: 


| lcalameas ie LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


In te 
EORGE B ARCLAY Esq. Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, M.P., Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
One-tuHinp of the Premium on Insurance of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain.as a cone snp the Poliey, 
to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directo 





pany for = whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
quate value. 
Four-rirtns, or £0 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies 


ade- 


| every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insu: 


an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate 


| extinction of future Premiums. 


At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating 
January 31, 1556, a reversionary bonus was declared of 14. 108, per 
cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for every pre- 
mium paid during the five'y ears. This bonus, on policies of the 
longest duration, exceeds 58. per cent, per annum on the ori- 
ginal sums insured, and increases a Policy of 1,0002. to 1, 6382. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as 
above; at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; orto any of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the Additions made to Policies of 1,0007. each. 
Amount “ Addition made 
I Dateof | | Additions ol as on 
a | Feb. 1, 1, 151. | Feb, 1, 1856. 
1820... co sccees 523 16 0 £114 5 


0 
0 | 103 14 0 
93 2 0 
0 
0 





Sum Payable 
after Death, 





£1638 1 
1486 8 
1334 14 
1274 0 
1213 8 
1145 13 
1085 15 
1015 0 


ion. 
le in 1861. 


o | 
o | 817 
0 | 84 13 
0 79 18 
*| 7515 0 
p Be 8A 


And for intermediate years in p’ 

The next appropriation will be m: 
Insurances, without ataaties 71 in Profits, 
reduced rates. SAMUEL IN GALL, Actuary. 


in all the keys, 52s. 6d.; ditto, full compass 

4 guineas: all are six-sided, and have the double. action. 

new Duett Concertina, at Sis. 6d. and 428. 
Wheatstone & Co. 20, Conduit-street, London. 


eeeccess| 











UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonnon, 8.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P. Chairman; CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


EDWARD Lzxyox Boyp, Esq. F.S.A. 


( +) 
OHARLES Downzs, Esq. 
WILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq. 


D. Q. Hexriqves, Esq. 
J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
A. H. Macpoveatt, Esq. 
F.C. Martianp, Esq. 


Wrtt1am Ratttor, Esa. 
Tuomas Tuorsy, Esq. F.S.A. 
Hayry Toocoop, Ese. 


Secretary—PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 
Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 


THE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic |‘ 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 


Averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 
Annual Income upwards of £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to 593,9301. 8s. 9d., invested in Govern- 


ment and other approved Securities. 


Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


N 


(firm of 
Charles- 


lend sums of 
|} 502. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this Com- 
t the last valuation up to Christmas, 1854, there existed a | i i 
SURPLUS OF 268,6911,, which had accrued during the five years | 


may be effected at 


ATENT CONCERTINAS, 36s. ; H ditto to play 


(48 keys), 
Also the 























oO 
N° 564, Oor. 17,’57 
HOTOGRAPHY is now applicable to th: 
icroscope, in illustration of which we m ti 
beautifal object prepared by Mr. Amadio, the Lord's Prayer 
whole cower which is scarcely visible to the naked eye, softs 
when placed under the Siicxeegone vad letter appears in ryt: 
text-hand.—Clerieal Journal, July 22,°1857.—A great variety g 
Microscopic Photographs.— Address 7, Throgmorton- ~street. 
N ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Improvel 
Biya he ym poscurs = 2s.; Students’, 3/. 138 gg 
Bot ese are from Amadio, 0: Togmorton- ta 
excellent of their kind, the more cxpensive especialy. gets nb 
usehold We ords, No. 
*,* A large Assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. * 
\ ICROSCOPES.—J. AMADIO’S Botanica — 
MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with thie 
powers, condenser, pincers one ay slides, will show the animal, 
cule in water, price 188. 6d.— Field newspaper, under the 
dening department, gives the following valuable testimony :—" 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everything which the loverg 
nature can wish it to accomplish, either at home or in the ope 
air.”—J une 6, 1857.—7, Throgmorton-stree 
___*x* A large assortment of Achromatic Microscopes. 
R. , HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52 
: uE STREET, has introduced an ENTIREL 
ESC RI PTION of ARTIFICIALT TEETH, fixed withoute Nav 
wires, or pee pal so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest ob 
server ; they will never change colour or decay, and wil] be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does Det 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and yi] 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed t 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth render 
sound and useful in mastication.—At home from Ten till Five 
[®TEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & Z AM. 
BRA’S PATENT STANDARD METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRU MENTS, as recommended by the Council of the British 
Meteorological Society. Price List sent on receipt of stamped 
envelope. 
METEOROLOGY. — —NEGRETTI & ZAM. 
BRA, in addition to their Standard Instruments, have cm. 
structed a good Working Set for ponpationsl urposes, cons’ 
of a Brass-mounted Barometer, Maximum T Thermotheter, Min. 
mum en Dry and Wet Bulb Hygrometer, and Rai: 
Gauge, price 61. 1 
*NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Instrument Makers to H.R.H. the Prince Consent, 
The Royal Observatories, Greenwich and Kew, 
American Government, 


11, HATTON-GARDEN, and 59 and 68, CORNHILL, F.C, 
ECONNOITRING TELESCOPES. —Thee 


celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 in., ani 
sufficiently isn ay to show the Moons of Jupiter, are admir 
ably adapted to the Military man or Tourist. Price, through tly 
post, 31s. se e same instrument Rut ee PP with an addition! 
ece and stand, price thro ne pow 7 2s. Tobe badd 


eye- sy 
the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Opt! ae 
LEN GTON & Co., PATENTEES of th 
LECTRO-PLATE, MAN UFACTURING SILVER 
SM ITs, BRONZISTS, &e. , beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in th 
highest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at th 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion 
Honour, as well as the * Grande Médaille d’Honneur ” (the oul 
bay awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarie! 
them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

wo article bears their mark, KE. & Co., under a Crown; 
articlessold as being plated by Elkington’s "Patent Process affor 
no guarantee of quality. 

22, REGENT-STREET, and By MOORGATE-ST REET, LOM 
DON; and at their MANUF CTORY, NEW HALL-STREES, 
BIRMINGHAM.— Estimates — Drawings sent free by post 
Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in 
e his patent Tights and petioess seek 61, Strand, and 34 ani 
35, Royal _Exchange, and the C Compass Factory s 
Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, “ani Clock Maker to th 
ueen and Prince et and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK 
OR THE OUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Bicht Guineas; Gentlemen’s, Ten Guineas; stron 
Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas. Chureh Clocks, with (0 
pensation Pendulum, 895i. 


W. BENSON’S Warocn, Crook, and CHRoN0 

e METER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34, LUDGATE-HILI, 

stablished 1749.-J.W. Bewson, Manufacturer of GOL) 

and SILVE! “ W. eel ily S every description, construction, ani 

pettesn, fn es attention to his magnificent and unprecedentel 

play of Watches, which is admit to be the largest and be 

selected Stock in London. It consists of Chronometer, Duple, 

Patent Detac Lever. zontal, and Vertical Movements 
ewelled, $c. with all the tatest din 

ly-finished engine-turned and engraved Gold and Silver Cases 


y his Manufactory. Ifthe im 
portant requisites, superiority of finish, combined with accuracy d 
ent elegance, durability, and Yeasonableness of price, 
wished for, the intending Siete should visit this Manufact 
or send for the joy gle PAMPHLET, published 
J. BEN £ post st. free on application), which 
tains ‘sketches, i and directions as to what W. ‘atch to bur 
where to —— it, and how to use it. Several hundred letters har 
been re from persons who have bought Watches at this 
Sfanufactory, bearing testimony to the p peetest performances d 
e same, PINIONS OF THE 
From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 
artistic feeling in ornamentation, and carey of mechanism 
stru id Fro m the Morning é t. 30— n 
design and perf fection in workmanship.” Prom the Morning 4 
tiser, Nov. ee The high repute which Mr. Benson has obtained 
for the qualities of his manufacture ——_ second = none.” Free 
bey paraine Herald, Nov. 3—“ The Mr. Benss 
manufacturer must atau for h ates » amount f 
ra petronnee, From the Gtobe, Nov. 3—* All that can 


he ee , and di 
GoLb ne aL ir S ; Hortons Movements, Jewelled, & 
41, 158., 52. 168., to 151. 158. oooh. 

















, St. 158., to 5l. 


ae ees ewelled movements, 31, 1b 


28, 1 
Lever Watch iehiy fnished, 
al. 10s 5l, 108. Fh 103., Si. APR , to 20 guineas. ‘ 
o Years’ Warrai ee with every Watch, and sel 
eagciage paid: te Scotland, ney aioe or Ls part of ef 
dom, u on n receipt of Post-offi or Bankers’ order, made payable 
J..W. , 33.and 34 Ludgate-hill, London ; 
T Merchants. Shippers, and Watch Clubssupplied. Old Wat 





taken in Exchange. 
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SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in 
mnexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. 
fstablished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in t 
iety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of le 
ceedingly moderate prices. Crystal Glass Chan s, 
ofnew and elegeut designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of 
foreign Oruamental Glass always on view. Furnishing orders 
executed with despatch. 


INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety of New and good'Patterns. Best quality, 
superior taste, and very moderate prices. Also, every desoription 
of Cut Table Glass, equally advantageous. : 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-bill, E.C. 


HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Marking Linen, 
Silk, Cotton, Books, &c. with the PATENT ELECT RO-SIL- 
VER PLATES preventsthe ink spreading and never washes out. 
Initial Plate, 1s.; Name, 2s.; Set o: Moveable Numbers, 2s. ; Crest 
Plate, 5s.; with Directions. Post free for stamps.—T.CULLETON, 

> Long-acre, one door from St. Martin’s-lane. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
(ASH and DEED BOXES,—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
may be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
Fields, Wolverhampton. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


ISHER’S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS, 
188, STRAND. 
Catalogues ‘Post free. 
A LLExs ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
T PORTMANTEAUS, with four Compart- 
WRITING and DRESSING 
¢ TRAV N with square opening; and 500 
other Articles for travelling. By post for two stamps. 
_.W. & T. ALLEN anufacturers of PORTABLE BAR- 
RACK-ROOM FURNITURE and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue.) 18 and 22, Strand. 


NITURE and LOOKING-GLASSES.— 
’. NOSOTTI begs most respectfully to announce to:the 
d his Patrons that, in consequence ofa portion of his Pre- 
iring rebuilding and enlargement, it is absolutely neces- 
ctan IMMEDIATE CLEARANCE of the valuable and 
STOCK, which comprises Looking Glasses of every de- 
2, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture suitable for the man- 
ge. The Prices are attached in plain figures, and to 
» trouble of Sale by Public Auction, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. will be made from the marked prices. A further allowance of 
er cent. on purchases of 501. and upwards. Nocharge for pack- 
ing. Families furnishing will find this an opportunity such as 
seldom offers.—N.B. Every article warranted.—At C. NOSOTTI’S 
fi 298 and 399, OXFORD-STREET.—N.B, The reduc- 

tion will cease on the 31st instant. 


R. ARNOTT’'S SMOKE-CONSUMING 


GRATE at reduced prices—From the increased demand 
for the above Grates they can now be offered to the public at less 
prices than formerly, and are certainly within the reach of ail 
dasses. Illustrated Prospectus, with seve! udred testimonials 
and references, forwarded on application. This Grate ‘effects a 
ertain saving of 40 per cent. in fuel. ‘To be seen in oars ern- 
tim at F. EDWARDS, SON & CO.’S Show-rooms, 42 oland- 

reet, Oxford-street, W., Manufacturers of the SMOKE-CON- 
SUMING KITCHEN-RANGE. 


FEN DERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to 
visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain 
sch an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE- 
IRONS, ‘and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design. 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronz 
rmainents and two sets of bars, 42. 14s. to 131. 138.; Ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5l. 58. to 22l,; Bronzed 
Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 20. 15s. to 
lil; Ditto, with rich ormolu ornameuts, 2. 158. to 18l. ; Fire-irons, 
from 1s. 91. the set to 41. 43. 

The BURTON and allother PATENT STOVES, with radiati 


























M0DERATOR LAMPS.—Simple, strong, 
Zand well finished, the Lamps of Pearce & Son continue to 
maintain their great superiority over every other kind, while 
for Sy erry beauty, and good taste, the patterns are allowed to 
the best in the Trade. 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Direct Importers of Colza Oil of ouly the first quality. 


URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBLNG,.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Company 
have pleasure in siving publicity to the following letter :-—F ROM 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., VENTNOR, [SLE of WIGHT. 
—Second Testimonial. —* March 10th, 1852.—In reply to your 
letter, received this morning, respecting the Gutta Perchia 
for Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many Builders, and other persons, have lately ex- 
amined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years ; and I am informed that it 
a to be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected 


re.” 
, N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


GULENFI ELD PATENT STAROH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

ced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 

FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &¢. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
WILLIAM LAZENBY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


QUITE NEW. 
% 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE. A most 
J jetwohing and pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed 
principally of Turkish condiments combined with various culinary 
roductions of the Fast. It is an exquisite relish with Fish, 
feat, Poultry and Game, and forms a valuable addition to Soups, 
Minces, Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to 
Salads of every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts a 
highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
‘o be had of all Sauce Venders, and of the sole Wholesale 
Agents, Crosse & Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Scho- 
square, London. 


OW TO BREW ALE at 7d. per Gallon 
fine as sherry, and an aroma equal to Burton Tenpenny. 
This new Practical Treatise is by 9 Derbyshire man of twenty- 
eight years’ labour at the spigot and tun in the best brewery in the 
a No brewing utensils required, only those for household 
use. This is guaranteed to be the best and cheapest mode to pro- 
duce fine ale ever made public, leaving a profit of 1s. 9d. per gallon. 
The above, beautifully printed in large type, can be had of the sole 
Publishers for Eight Penny Post Stamps. Sent post free to any 
dress.— Direct to Fisner & Son, Publishers, Kingsland, London. 
—FEstablished 1847,—NOTICE—One hundred testimonials, with 
references permi' to Gentlemen and Families of high stand- 
ing, praising its excellence, sent first if desired. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
LEVER fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and maybe worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be bad, and the ‘'russ (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
a on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 

for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &, They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and aredrawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


UTUMN OF LIFE.OLDRIDGE’S BALM 

OF COLUMBIA isthe most certain remedy for restoringand 

strengthening the Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are 

produced and beautitied. The most delicate head-dress or bonnet 

can be worn without ee of soiling.—Sold by all Perfumers and 
a omelate etndienall 
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hearth-plates, 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 


Bedsteads, from ....eeeeeeee 
Shower Baths, from 
Lamps (Modérateur), from 63. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil cocccccceee 58 Per gallon. 


(UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 

\ssortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 12s. per dozen ; 
Desserts to match, 98. 6d. ; if to balance, 6d. per doz.extra; Carvers, 
48. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 19s, to 26s. per doz.; extra fine, 
Vory, 328.; if with silver ferrules, 378. to 508.; white bone Table 
Knives, 78. 6d. per dozen ; Desserts, 58. 6d. ; Carvers, 28. 3d. per pair ; 
black horn Table Knives, 78. 4d. per dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; Carvers, 
%. 6d. ; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 68. per doz. ; 
Table ‘Steels, from 1s. each. The largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


WitlaM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 400 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
autelpieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gascliers, Tea Urns and Kettles 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet ¥ ron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Hangings, &¢. &e., with Lists of 
ees, and Plans of the 16 large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford-street; 
Ton 2, and 3, Newman: t; and 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place, 
on. 


seeeee128, 6d. to £12 08. each, 
.. 78 6d, to £5 158, each, 
° 6. each, 





and retail, in Bottles, 3s, 6d., 6s, and 11s., and 
by the Proprietors, C. & A. Oldridge, 13, Wellington-street North, 
seven doors from the Strand. 


HILLIPSON & Co.’s La DucuEssE PERFUME, 

the most agreeable and durable of the day. Price 3s. 6d. Ob- 
tainable of every vender of Perfumery. None genuine without 
Phillipson & Co.’s Signature, 1, Budge-row, St. Paul’s, London.— 
he Pomade, 38, 6d.— Ou, 38. 6d.—The Cosmetic Fixateur, 1s. 
and 2s.—The Soap, 1s. 6d. : all scented with this delicious Perfume, 


OOD VIOLET.—H. Bremensacu has in 

great perfection Wood Violet Scent, price 2s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Pomade, 28. 6d.—W ood Violet Sachet, 18. 6¢.—Wood Violet 
Cold Cream, 18. 6d.—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, 1s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Quassia. 1s. 6d. 

H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the Queen, 

157 B, New Bond-street, W. 

(Facing Redmayne’s.) 


OTICE.—E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her 
Majesty, has REMOVED his Manufactory from Gerrard- 
street, Soho, to 96, STRAND, opposite Exeter Hall, where he will 
keep a large assortment of Perfumery, Soaps, Combs, Brushes, 
Dressing-cases, and all articles necessary for the toilet, wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation. 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE, 
the original Graphiologist, continues to give her useful and 
interesting delineations of character, from an examination of the 
handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, and 
never before attempted in this country. All persons desirous of 
knowing themselves, or the true character of any friend in w hom 
they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing,stating 
the sex and age, and the fee of 13 penny post stamps, to Miss 
Coupelle, 69. Castle-street, Oxford-street London, and they will re- 
ceive in'a few days a full and minute detail of the talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, failings, &c. of the writer, with many other 
things hitherto unsuspected.—From F. N. “I reccived yours 
and consider your skill surprising.”—C. 8. “‘ Your description of 
the young lady’s character is remarkably correct. 

















PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrati - 
bleached Hair Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth pee aa 
genuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 
Comb, @ Perfumery for the Toilet. The To: search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth and clean them 
most effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Go. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and 3 0 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28, per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130s and 131, Oxford- 

street, 2nd amd 8rd doors West from Holles-street, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEU- 
MATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SOROFULOUS AFFEC- 

TIONS, 

Dr. DE Joneu, in recognition of his scientific researches, has 
received from his Majesty the King of the Belgians the Knight- 
hood of the Order of Leopold, aud the large Gold Medal of Merit , 
and from his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, a Silver Medal, 
specially struck for the purpose. 

Numerous spontaneous testimonials from physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 

inds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered 
with little or no benefit, Dr, pe Jonen's Oi has produced almost 
immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 


OPINION OF 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D. F.R.S. 

Author of * The Spas of Germany,’ * The Spas of England,’ 
*On Sudden Death,’ §c. §c. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only efti- 
cacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be prefer- 
able in many respects to Vils sold without the guarantee of such 
an authority as De Jongh. Dr. Granville has found that this par- 
ticular kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than othera, 
and that it docs not cause the nausea and indigestion too often con- 
sequent on the administration of the pale Newfoundland Oils. The 
Oil being, moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients 
have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. De Jongh’s Light- 





Brown Cod Liver Vil. 


Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; Quarts, 
98. ; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Joncn’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

SoLe Britisn ConsiGNees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed substitutions. 





INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent 
of the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Asa Mild Aperient 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
during digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
SYRUP, it forms an Effervescing Aperient Deane which is 
highly agreeable and efficacious.—Prepared by D1 NEFORD & 
CO., Dispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
llorse hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New Boud-street, London; and 
sold by all respectable Chemists throug} e Empire. 








IN CHANCERY. 


AYE v. METCALFE.—KAYE’S WORS- 
DELLS PILLS.—Ordered by Vice Chancellor Pace Woop. 
that the Defendant be committed to prison for compounding and 


selling a spurious imitation of the above well-known medicine, (of 
which the Plaintiff, Joun Kaye, Esq., of Dalton Hall, near Hiud- 
dersfield, is scle proprietor.) The Defendant is now in confine- 
ment in accordance with the said order, and NorTice 1s HEREBY 
GIVEN that all persons selling or having in their session any 
spurious imitations of the said KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS, 
are liable to the same penalty, and will be dealt with accordingly, 
The genuine have the words * Worsdell’s Pills, by John Kaye,” eu- 
graved on the Government stamp. " 
Depot, 22, Bread-street, September, 1557. 


EASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM, a 
certain Cure for GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BURNS, 
SCALDS, BRUISES, Old Wounds, Ringworm, Erysipelas, all 
kinds of Eruptions of the Skin, &c., is as delicate in its use as 
Fau de Cologne, it not being agreasy compound.-Sold at the Depot, 
13, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND, London, in Pots, with full diree- 
tions, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d.; and in Family Jars, at lls. and 
228. each ; and by all Medicine Venders, in Town or Country. 


° - " 
CIDITIES in the STOMACH and BOWELS, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Affeetions, te. are speedily removed by the use of COUKLE'S 
COMPOUND ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, which have now beer 
held in the highest estimation by all classes of society for up- 
wards of half a century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKI.&, 
Surgeon, 18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of all Medicine 
Veuders, in Boxes, at 18. 14d., 28, 9d., 48. Gd. and 118. 
‘ 
ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS 

i db; 

Sa. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
They give instant relief and a rapid cure of rie 
tion, Conghs, and_all disorders of the Breath and Lun; 
SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluabl 
clearing and strengthening the Voice. They have a most pleasant 
taste. Price 14, 13d., 28. 9d. and 11s. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 








Consump- 
.—TO 





HoLLoway's PILLS most wonderful in 
their Effects for CURING ASTHM A.—Extract of a letter 
from Mr. John Bailie, Merchant, Ballynahinch ;—* To Profe-sur 


way. Sir,—l have much pleasure in forwarding to you the 
sorties of an extraordinary cure of asthma by your Pills. Mr. 
Tames Farey, of Drumaghliss, Kilmore, was afflicted with asthma 
for twenty years, and had tried every variety of medicine in the 
hope of obtaining relief. In this he was disappointed ; but by the 
use of Holloway’s Pills alone he has obtained a perfect cure.”"— 
Sold by all Medicine Venders throughout the world ; at Professor 
Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York: by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; A. Guidicy, 
Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


SIX GUINEAS. | 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all Classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves; is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. | 


(The Srx-Guixyza Harmontum will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 


ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 


Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c., | 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 


10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 


XY 








MeEssRs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'’S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellencies of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itself. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


PIANOFORTES 
BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 





MESSRS. CHAPPELL §& CO. have just opened a number of 
.NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fut Descriptive Lists or HARMONIUMS, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO, 
49 and 50, NEW BOND-STREET, and 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Pri Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Adverti ts an Letters to ** The Publisher’—at the Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London, W.C. 
pea by ae HoLmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the co. of Middlesex, at hisoffice,4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St, Andrew, in said co. ; and published by Jony FRANCIS 
: Bathing een street North,in saideo,, Publisher, at 14, Wellington-street North aforesaid.—Agents : for ScoTLaND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inztanp, Mr.John Robert 
son, Dablin.—Saturday, October 17, 1857. 
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